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Practicality Urged for State Model 


Eleven political scientists, lawyers 
and civic leaders subjected the Model 
State Constitution ‘to close scrutiny at 
a conference held May 6 and 7 at Hol- 
lins College, Roanoke, Virginia. The 
work of this advisory group was the 
initial step in the revision of the model, 
part of the program of the National 
Municipal League’s State Constitutional 
Studies Project financed by 
from the Ford Foundation. 


a grant 


During the two-day session every arti- 
cle of the present model was analyzed 
and criticized with the aim of creating 
a more effective and consistent 
ment. The spirit of the meeting was to 


docu- 
consider nothing “sacrosanct” but to 
review every provision in the light of 
contemporary problems and thinking. 

The group attempted to answer the 
prior and more fundamental question 
of the purpose the model should serve. 
There was general agreement that the 
model should not project the unattain- 
able ideal but rather that it should pre- 
scribe the best possible constitutional 
structures for the less-than-perfect states 
that we have. 


Prior to consideration of each issue 
the chairman, John P. Wheeler, Jr., 
dean of the faculty at Hollins and 
director of the League’s project, gave a 
report based on the responses to in- 
quiries about the model which had been 
widely circulated to professional stu- 
dents of government, civic leaders and 
representatives of organizations inter- 
ested in state government problems. In 
addition, the group used as a basis for 
discussion a critique of the model pre- 
pared earlier by Professor Arthur W. 
Bromage of the University of Michigan. 

There was agreement that it would 
be inadvisable to continue the provi- 
sion for the election of legislators by 
proportional representation except as an 
alternative. 

The unicameral legislature, in view of 
its existence and success in Nebraska, 
was regarded as less remote and un- 
attainable. 

The group recommended the removal 
of such provisions as the seating of the 
governor ana top administrators in the 
legislature and the referenda on guber- 

(Continued on page 340) 


Left to right: Cecil Morgan, Walter E. Sandelius, John E. Reeves, Richard 8S. Childs, John E. 


Bebout, Joseph B. Hampton, John P. Wheeler, Jr., 


Winston W. Crouch, Robert S. Rankin. 


W. Brooke Graves, Frank P. Grad, Jac Chambliss, 





All-America Contest Opens 


The 1960 All-America Cities Awards 
competition was officially opened in 
May. Prior to the announcement 80 
civic leaders and organizations had al- 
ready indicated their intention to nom- 
inate their communities for what news- 
papers have deemed “the most coveted” 
honor. 

This is the 
twelfth year of the 
contest and the 
ninth consecutive 
year of its joint 
sponsorship by the 
National Munici- 
pal League and 
Look Magazine. 

Cities or coun- 
ties may be nom- 
inated by any citizen, civic group or 
public official by writing the National 
Municipal League giving a brief de- 
scription of the civic progress accom- 
plished through intelligent citizen action. 
Nominating letters should be mailed 
by September 1 in order to allow time 
to receive and fill out the official entry 
blanks which will be sent when the facts 
indicate a city is eligible. 


George H. Gallup 


Civic improvement, not municipal 
perfection, and the extent of citizen par- 
ticipation are the major criteria used in 
selecting an All-America City. Winners 
in previous years have been chosen for 
the improvement of government or 
schools, elimination of blight, economic 
rehabilitation and similar accomplish- 
ments. Completed entry blanks must be 
returned to the League no later than 
September 19. 

Nominations will be studied by a com- 
mittee which will narrow the field to 22 
finalists. These finalists will be invited 
to send spokesmen to appear before the 


All-America Cities jury which will meet 
during the League’s 66th annual Nation- 
al Conference on Government at the 
Hotel Westward Ho in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, November 13-16. 


George H. Gallup, chairman of the 
governing council of the League and 
director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, will again serve as 
foreman of the jury of distinguished 
civic leaders who will select the eleven 
members of the All-America team of 
cities. 

Announcement of the winners will be 
made by Look and the NaTionaL Civic 
Review. Each city will receive a plaque 
and an All-America City flag. Winning 
of an award has become the occasion 
for civic banquets and other festivities 
which further stimulate citizens’ pride 
and sense of participation in their com- 
munity’s well-being. 


League Treasurer Honored 
Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr., League 


treasurer, was awarded one of the first 
annual awards of the Westchester County 
Branch of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Three awards are 
to be made each year “for distinguished 
service in the advancement of brother- 
hood.” Mr. Pforzheimer is a member 
of the New York State Board of Re- 
gents and has served on corporate, col- 
lege, hospital, civic and philanthropic 
boards. 


_Groups Consult Bebout 

John E. Bebout, League assistant 

director, on May 19 and 20, consulted 

with groups in Frankfort, Lexington 

and Berea, Kentucky, and in Boston on 
state constitutional problems. 
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Editorial Comment 


Now Is the Time 


Mere people—more income— 

more mobility—e verything 
points to a mounting demand for 
more open space for public recrea- 
tion. 

With thousands of square miles of 
land being gobbled up by new sub- 
urban developments and the wider 
and wider expressways and interstate 
highways, preserving open space for 
recreation purposes has become a 
matter of urgent priority. Each year 
local, state and national parks report 
new records of use and recreation 
areas have become so overcrowded 
that the pleasure of using them has 
been reduced and restrictions have 
had to be placed on their use. 

The importance of long-range 
planning is obvious. Once an area 
has been developed for any other 
purpose it is lost forever as a place 
for outdoor recreation or is available 
later only at an excessive cost. 
Failure to reserve open space will not 
diminish the demand. It will merely 
place citizens and officials in the 
future on the horns of a dilemma: 
inadequate recreation areas or ade- 
quate areas purchased at an exorbi- 
tant price. Today citizen groups and 
official agencies should assess tomor- 
row’s needs and develop a long-range 
program for acquiring open space 
before it is too late. 

A praiseworthy effort in which a 
citizen organization and public offi- 
cials have joined to develop such a 
program is the Park, Recreation and 
Open Space Project of the Tri-State 
New York Metropolitan Region. 
Under the joint sponsorship of the 
Regional Plan Association and the 


Metropolitan Regional Council, this 
program has published the first two 
of a series of studies which will be 
useful to all metropolitan communi- 
ties. The problem is just as press- 
ing but perhaps less recognized in 
the newer and less complex urban 
areas. 

State governments are becoming 
aware of the need. New York voters, 
for example, will have a $75 million 
bond issue to finance state and local 
acquisition of park land on the No- 
vember ballot. New national con- 
cern is indicated by the Outdoor 
Recreation Resource Review Com- 
mission’s three-year study. 

Localities cannot wait until all the 
studies have been completed, how- 
ever, if areas properly suited for 
recreation are to be saved. As one 


report by the New York region 
study group points out: 
“Governments at all levels should 
carefully ponder the consequences of 
underestimating their needs or wait- 


ing too long to act. If by some 
remote chance more park and recrea- 
tion land is purchased than is needed, 
it can later be sold—and often at a 
profit. On the other hand, inade- 
quate present purchases can later be 
reconciled only at much greater cost, 
if at all. Given all the problems in 
public land purchase, it is greatly to 
be doubted if any unit of government 
under any circumstances has ever 
bought or can ever buy too much 
recreation land.” 


1 The Law of Open Space and The 
Dynamics of Park Demand. Regional 
Plan Association, 230 West 41st Street, 
New York 38. $3.50 and $3.00 respectively. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Steady Growth 


TH Galveston’s adoption’ all 

but four of the 48 Texas cities 
with populations in excess of 25,000 
have the council-manager form of 
government. 

In congratulating Galveston on 
making the change, The Dallas Eve- 
ning News remarked that “Dallas 
and other cities have long found it 
more economical and efficient. Gal- 
veston voters place their city in the 
vanguard again.” 

Economy and efficiency are by 
no means the only factors prompting 
the citizens of American communities 
to discard old forms of government 
in favor of the council-manager plan 
at the rate of 75 to 100 each year 
(97 in 1959). The problems of local 
and county government are increas- 
ingly difficult and technical and not 
easily handled by transient amateurs. 

While sometimes winners of popu- 
larity contests turn out to be effec- 
tive administrators, experience over- 
whelmingly shows that this is not 
usually the case. But these same 
esteemed citizens can provide policy 
leadership and serve their communi- 
ties better when they have trained 
men to carry out their orders. 

It is superficially persuasive to 
say that any form of government 
works well if good men are elected; 


1 See the Review, May 1960, page 228; 
also page 326, this issue. 


but the evidence continues to build 
up that good men perform better 
with modern tools and that good men 
are more readily persuaded to offer 
themselves for office when they are 
relieved of petty, time-consuming 
details. 


The strong trend toward the coun- 
cil-manager plan in Texas is, despite 
the mammoth size of the Lone Star 
State, only a small part of the pic- 
ture. In Virginia all communities 
classified as cities have adopted the 
plan. California has 201 places with 
the plan, Maine 136 and Michigan 
124. 

Champions of the status quo are 
inclined to speak vaguely of “many” 
cities which have abandoned the 
council-manager plan. Well, more 
cities vote out other forms of govern- 
ment each year than have voted out 
the council-manager plan in the last 
50 years. 


The steady growth of this busi- 
nesslike system of government is due, 
of course, to its successful perform- 
ance. This growth is especially im- 
pressive in view of the fact that usu- 
ally in each place it is sought and 
won by vote of the people, involving 
educational campaigns, not made 
universal by law as it was in Ireland. 

It is already the most widely used 
form of government for all United 
States cities over 10,000 population. 





Rural Progress Step 


Policy of working with townships for their own 
improvement seems most practical alternative. 


By IRVING HOWARDS* 


Dove number of governmental 
townships has declined since 
the 1934 report issued by the Na- 
tional Municipal League recom- 
mended that the township as a unit 
of government be eliminated in all 
but the New England states.’ Pro- 
fessor Anderson’s 1933 enumeration 
of units of local government revealed 
18,798 townships in seventeen states 
outside New England. The 1957 
Bureau of the Census report indi- 
cates that the number of townships 
has decreased to 17,198.? 
Townships in Oklahoma were 
abolished by indirection in 1933 
when a constitutional amendment 
denied them the power to levy taxes. 
Iowa townships since 1929 have 


* Dr. Howards is assistant professor of 
government at Southern [Illinois Uni- 
versity. He has served as executive secre- 
tary of the Illinois Commission on Town- 
ship Problems (1957-59), as consultant to 
the Illinois Commission on County Prob- 
lems (1957-59) and as coordinator of 
legislative activities, Southern Illinois 
University, during the 1959 legislative 
session. He is co-author of Illinois Prop- 
erty Tax Procedure Manual and A Citi- 
zen’s Handbook of County Government 
in Illinois and author of other publications 
and articles in his field. 

1 Recommendations on Township Gov- 
ernment, by Arthur W. Bromage. Com- 
mittee on County Government of the 
National Municipal League. NationaL 
Mounicrpat Review, Supplement, Febru- 
ary 1934. 

2 Local Government Structure in the 
United States, Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1958. 


been continuously stripped of their 
powers. As a result the Bureau of 
the Census no longer lists them as a 
separate unit of local government. 
In many of the remaining townships 
in the United States responsibilities 
in the traditional areas of adminis- 
tration of justice, health and welfare, 
assessment and collection of taxes 
and highway administration have 
declined.* 

The township in Illinois has not 
gone unchallenged during this period. 
In 1933 one student of Illinois local 
government concluded that the “net 
result of township organization has 
been to decentralize the administra- 
tion of what might properly be con- 
sidered functions of the state without 
conferring much local autonomy in 
government.”* The writer, after 
comparing township and non-town- 
ship counties in [Illinois of equal 
area, population, assessed valuation 
and land value, concluded that the 
expense of operating a county with- 
out townships was considerably less 
than in a county with township or- 
ganization. Shortly thereafter a 
similar study made on a more ex- 
tensive basis again concluded that 
in Illinois the township “has not 


3 “Townships on Way Out,” by Paul 
W. Wager. Nationat Muwicrpat Review, 
October 1957. 

4 Costs of Township and County Gov- 
ernment in Illinois, by M. H. Hunter. 
Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, 1938. 
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afforded an organization for the 
exercise of self government 

[and] is neither necessary nor an 
economical governmental unit.’”® 

Griffenhagen and Associates in a 
report written for the Illinois Com- 
mission on Taxation and Expendi- 
tures recommended that the “func- 
tions of assessing property for taxa- 
tion, collecting taxes and promoting 
the public health . . . be transferred 
to the county, . . . the construction 
and maintenance of local public 
roads be transferred to the state . . . 
and the offices of the township as- 
sessor, township collector and town- 
ship highway commissioner . . . be 
discontinued.””* 

In 1948 a study of rural roads in 
Illinois noted that the average num- 
ber of miles for township roads (and 
road districts in the seventeen non- 
township counties) was 48, with 
two hundred units having less than 
30 miles each.*? Both this report and 
one made on the same subject later 
concluded “that local road adminis- 
trative units of the present size are 
very much too small to own a mini- 
mum complement of equipment or 
to have a reasonable amount of use 
for it if it could be obtained.’”* The 


5 Costs and Services of Local Govern- 


ment in Selected Illinois Counties, by 
H. K. Allen. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
1936, pages 48, 50. 

6 Proposals for the Reorganization of 
Local Government in Illinois. Griffen- 
hagen and Associates, Chicago, 1932, 
pages xix-19. 

7 A Highway Improvement Program for 
Illinois, Report to the Illinois Division of 
Highways for Transmittal to the Illinois 
Highway Traffic Problems Commission. 
Griffenhagen and Associates, Chicago, 
1948, pages 223-224. 

8 Report of the Illinois Agricultural 
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most recent study on the subject of 
township roads observed after a care- 
ful statistical analysis that the 
merger of two 30-mile units would 
result in a 12 per cent savings while 
the merger of two-mile units would 
result in even higher savings.® 
072 

However, despite this concerted 
criticism, thousands of Illinois town- 
ship officials still hold positions of 
strength in the 1,433 townships in 
85 Illinois counties. It is this fact 
which has forced many organizations 
and individuals interested in rural 
local government in Illinois, this 
author included, to maintain that a 
frontal attack upon township gov- 
ernment would serve no useful pur- 
pose except to arouse those associated 
with the township into a frenzied 
defense of that form of government, 
whereas working within the frame- 
work of the township toward the 
goal of modernization will find will- 
ing support among influential or- 
ganizations. 

Illinois township officials have 
been able to organize into effective 
groups whose primary raison d’etre 
has been to oppose violently any 
proposal which in their estimation 
diminishes the influence of town- 
ship government. 

All township officials are organ- 
ized into a parent organization which 
maintains a full-time representative 
in the state capital, holds conven- 
tions for township officials and effec- 


Association Road Study Committee. The 
association, 1949, pages 31-32. 

9 An Analysis of Local Road Unit 
Costs in Illinois, by N. G. P. Krausz and 
Earl R. Swanson. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 1947, passim. 
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tively influences members of the 
Illinois General Assembly. The 
secretary-treasurer retains an influ- 
ential position as assistant director 
of one of the departments in the 
state administration and secretary 
of a major party in an [Illinois 
county. 

The assessors, also organized in 
large part to hold conferences and 
lobby, dedicate themselves to main- 
taining the status quo of the town- 
ship assessor. The influence of an 
elected official who has the power to 
determine values of real and personal 
property for all local governmental 
units cannot be overestimated. 

* * * 


The township supervisor retains 
significant control over “outdoor 
relief” within Illinois townships and 
as a result is able in many instances 
to build up a valuable political 
support on the local level. The super- 
visor is not only organized within 
the parent township organization 
but, as a member of the county board, 
also operates within the influential 
hierarchy of the county. 

The township highway commission- 
ers maintain considerable strength 
within the parent organization not 
only because of their relative fiscal 
freedom over road matters on the 
township level and the power this 
gives them but also through the 
secretary-treasurer of the parent or- 
ganization who is a former township 
highway commissioner. 

Justices of the peace, although in 
recent years subject to criticism 
from both within and without the 
township, still were successful in 
appealing a statute to the [Illinois 
Supreme Court in 1956 which would 
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have removed them from the town- 
ship board.4° Also the justices of 
the peace and the parent township 
organization played a significant part 
in the defeat of the proposed reor- 
ganization of the state judicial system 
in November of 1958. This meas- 
ure for all practical purposes would 
have eliminated the justices of the 
peace as local government officials. 

Even township collectors, although 
existing in only five counties, were 
influential enough to persuade the 
legislature to incr-ase the amount 
of fees they retain for the perform- 
ance of duties. As a result the 
$10,000 per annum compensation 
which some of them receive is more 
than the remuneration of most IIli- 
nois county, municipal and state 
employees. 

The township organizations as 
well as the comparable structure for 
county officials make effective use 
of a magazine published for them on 
a monthly basis. The political effec- 
tiveness of this publication is em- 
phasized by the fact that in the past ; 
a representative from its staff held 
a significant position as assistant to 
the lieutenant governor of Illinois. 

All of this cannot fail but make 
an impression on a politician run- 
ning for office. Members of the 
Illinois General Assembly, especially 
state representatives who must run 
for office every two years, find them- 
selves in a delicate position since 


10 The 1959 Illinois General Assembly 
authorized a drastic reduction in the 
number of justices of the peace in the 
state, made them primarily a county 
official, placed them on a salaried basis, 
and again removed them from the town 
board. The effective date of this change is 
April 1961. 
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senatorial and representative dis- 
tricts consist of counties, 85 of 
which are divided into townships. 
This arrangement tends to empha- 
size the rural areas of the state and 
thus the county and the township. 

It was in face of this demonstrable 
political strength that two influential 
state organizations attempted a 
modus operandi calling for the con- 
tinued operation of the [Illinois 
township under a revised structure 
which would permit them to meet 
more efficiently the problems of a 
modern society. 

Interestingly in the last twenty 
years these two organizations have 
been intimately involved in a debate 
over the merits of township govern- 
ment in Illinois. The support of 
Organization A, a group dedicated 
to the cause of township govern- 
ment in Illinois, has meant in effect 
the mobilization of the entire struc- 
ture of township government. A 
position taken by Organization B in 
opposition to the township has 
resulted in a group having national 
as well as state influence applying 
heavy pressure against the town- 
ship.™? 

The intensity of the struggle be- 
tween the two groups can be illus- 
trated by the fact that officials of 
Organizations A and B refused to 
meet with each other; that Organiza- 
tion B, faced with a most rancorous 
public attack made by a leader of 
Organization A, protested to officials 
high in the state administration; and 
finally by the continued sub rosa 


11 The confidential nature of these 
negotiations compel the author to refer 
to the organizations involved as “A” and 
“73” 
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efforts made by the two groups to 
destroy each other. 

This then was the situation which 
existed until October 1956 when an 
individual not associated with either 
organization was approached con- 
cerning the possibility of acting as 
an intermediary. He was informed 
by an official of Organization A that 
although his organization would 
fight most vehemently attempts to 
eliminate the township it would not 
oppose township reorganization. 
Such reorganization could in the 
opinion of this official take the form 
of combining some of the state’s 
1,433 townships so that the town- 
ship’s tax base would be adequate 
enough to provide the services re- 
quested by the citizen as well as 
support full-time competent town- 
ship officials. 

x* * * 

In addition the official proposed 
that Illinois townships might be re- 
classified on an urban-rural basis to 
allow the assignment of varying 
functions according to their classifi- 
cation. The official made it clear 
that although he entertained some 
real suspicions regarding the motives 
of Organization B a meeting between 
the two organizations should be ar- 
ranged to see if agreement could be 
achieved on the question of combin- 
ing townships. 

The reaction of the officials of 
Organization B was one of cautious 
approval. The proposition for pos- 
sible township consolidation was 
accepted as a realistic solution of 
the problems of township govern- 
ment, especially in view of unsuc- 
cessful attempts in the past to elimi- 
nate the township. Organization B, 
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however, suspicious that this was a 
deliberate attempt to publicly com- 
mit them to a controversial measure, 
was anxious to have joint sponsor- 
ship of the township consolidation 
measure in the 1957 General As- 
sembly. Such consolidation they felt 
should be mandatory, be based on 
recommendations made by study 
groups established locally throughout 
the state, and should consider such 
factors as population, assessed valua- 
tions, road mileage and area. 

In December 1956 officials from 
both organizations gathered in con- 
ference to discuss the proposal on 
township government. Surprising 
unanimity occurred on the following 
points: Opposition to any proposal 
advocating elimination of the town- 
ship, the need to modernize Illinois 
township government, the need to 
combine townships to provide for an 


adequate tax base, the need to pro- 
vide that after an agreed date town- 
ships below a certain size cease to 
exist. 


* * * 


The meeting adjourned with the 
understanding that the respective 
boards of directors give their official 
stamp of approval to the agreements 
made. Both groups expressed con- 
fidence that their boards would react 
favorably. 

But in January 1957 a serious dif- 
ference of opinion developed within 
the board of Organization B. Some 
members were fearful that the pro- 
posed consolidation would in reality 
affect only a few townships. Others 
were openly reluctant to enter into 
a consolidation agreement on the 
grounds that townships had demon- 
strated increased efficiency in certain 
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areas after receiving additional tax 
moneys locally and from the state. 
Both factions requested further in- 
formation on the factors which would 
be considered in any possible con- 
solidation of Illinois townships. 

In order to obtain this informa- 
tion a rather hasty statistical analy- 
sis was made of 1,387 townships 
arrayed on the basis of area, road 
mileage, population and assessed 
valuation. Cook County townships 
were deleted since it was felt they 
were not typical. Eighteen other 
townships were omitted because of 
lack of information. In order to save 
time every fifth township was then 
chosen from the 1,387 arrayed, thus 
obtaining a final random sampling 
of 279 townships. 

From this statistical summary 
preliminary attempts were made to 
establish an index which possibly 
could be used as a legal requirement 
in combining townships. Even with 
this limited analysis some officials of 
Organization B were willing to set a 
minimum population for [Illinois 
townships at 2,500 feeling it has 
been demonstrated that this would 
result in a township of adequate 
assessed valuation, area and road 
mileage. Others were anxious to use 
road mileage as the primary deter- 
minant.’* Unfortunately, unfavor- 
able developments on the entire 
proposal of township reconstruction 
deterred further consideration of a 
formula which might have produced 
a usable statutory index. 

The immediate obstacle revolved 
around the lethargy of the board of 
directors of Organization A to ratify 


12 Krausz and Swanson, op. cit. 
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the agreements made at the Decem- 
ber 1956 meeting. As a result the 
leadership of Organization B decided 
not to commit itself to the proposed 
consolidation efforts unless favorable 
action were taken by the board of 
Organization A. 

Faced with this situation a board 
meeting of Organization A was 
called. All but two of the eighteen 
members present voiced approval of 
the tentative agreement made at the 
December 1956 meeting. 

But in the meantime the board of 
directors of Organization B had met 
again to look at the preliminary 
statistical study and hear additional 
comments on the proposed combina- 
tion of Illinois townships. Even 
though the board of Organization A 
had now committed itself the board 
of Organization B offered no official 


response to the agreements made at 


the meeting of December 1956 
except to voice continued suspicion 
of the whole matter. 

In a desperate effort to clear the 
existing suspicion between the two 
groups nine members of Organiza- 
tion A along with the Legislative 
and Public Affairs Committee of 
Organization B met at the state 
capital on March 1, 1957. Those 
present represented the “power” of 
both organizations. 

It was clearly demonstrated at this 
session that Organization A, the 
group most intimately associated with 
townships, was willing to move ahead 
on the proposal whereas Organiza- 
tion B, the group which had histori- 
cally called for action approximately 
similar to that which was being con- 
sidered, would not. 

In order to salvage something from 
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the months of negotiations it was 
suggested that a township legislative 
study commission be established by 
the 1957 Illinois General Assembly. 
It was felt that such a commission 
would give Organization B the addi- 
tional time it felt necessary to con- 
sider the entire question of township 
reorganization. The proposal was ac- 
cepted by those present as an ex- 
pedient solution to the stalemate. 
-— —_ 


As one might have presumed in 
view of the negotiations preceding 
establishment of the commission, 
commission members did not seri- 
ously consider the question of town- 
ship consolidation.** But the com- 
mission did make a number of rather 
significant recommendations to the 
1959 General Assembly.’* It sug- 
gested, and the General Assembly 
agreed, that the justice of the peace 
be removed from the town board and 
that a board of three citizens be 
elected at large from the township. 
The commission recommended that 
the township assessor be appointed 
by this newly constituted town board. 
This suggestion was denied by the 
Illinois legislature. 

The commission suggested unsuc- 
cessfully that the new board be given 
additional budget and administrative 
authority. The state legislature ac- 
cepted the commission’s recom- 
mendation that the township high- 


18 The commission consisted of five 
non-legislative members four of whom 
represented equally Organizations A and 
B. The six members appointed from the 
General Assembly were tacitly acceptable 
to both groups. The author served as 
executive-secretary to the commission. 

14 See Nattonat Civic Review, Janu- 
ary 1959, pages 35-36. 
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way commissioner be granted more 
independence from the county super- 
intendent of highways in awarding 
contracts and that assessment dates 
for real property be changed from 
the April 1 date in order to allow 
more time for assessments. 

Last, and perhaps most important 
for the future of township reor- 
ganization in Illinois, it was recom- 
mended that another commission be 
established for the specific purpose 
of codifying and revising township 
laws. To this the legislature agreed. 
The new commission could, if sup- 
ported by Organizations A and B, 
result in an agency of the legislature 
quietly revising township laws to 
provide for some measure of reor- 
ganization. 


* * * 


It has been the purpose of the 
author to suggest that in the foresee- 


able future in Illinois one must work 
within the framework of the existing 
township in order to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the effective 
operation of rural local government. 
The case history of the negotiations 
between Organization A, closely 
allied with the township, and Or- 
ganization B, a group which had in 
prior years been locked in mortal 
combat with proponents of township 
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government, suggests that this al- 
ternative is not a forlorn one. Al- 
though consolidation efforts were 
temporarily rebuffed they were 
delayed not by Organization A but 
by Organization B, a group which 
had originally favored even more 
radical changes in Illinois township 
government. This fact in itself em- 
phasizes the respect with which Illi- 
nois organizations view the township 
and its power structure. 

The brief statistical study which 
was made suggested that larger 
townships carefully conceived could 
operate more effectively. Although 
the initial township problems com- 
mission established as a result of the 
negotiations between Organizations 
A and B made no great strides to- 
ward township reorganization, the 
new legislative commission on town- 
ship movement at the very least will 
tend to perpetuate the modis operandi 
between two forces in Illinois both 
of which are presumably interested 
in township modernization. 

All of this suggests that the policy 
of working with townships for their 
own improvement does indeed offer 
the most practical, if not the most 
happy, alternative to those interested 
in improving the operation of Illinois 
rural government. 
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Describing Report of Intergovernmental Relations 
Commission and developments since it was filed. 


By W. BROOKE GRAVES* 


Eprtor’s Note.—This is the second 
of three articles on intergovern- 
mental relations by Dr. Graves. The 
first appeared in May, the third will 
appear in July. 

HE Commission on Intergovern- 

mental Relations (Kestnbaum 

Commission) completed the first offi- 
cial inquiry into the operations of 
the American federal system in June 
1955. The commission’s report! to 
the President is divided into two 
parts. The first deals with the Amer- 
ican federal system, emphasizing the 
role of the states, the importance of 
strong state and local government, 
national responsibilities and coopera- 
tive responsibilities, the fiscal aspects 
of federalism (including the grant-in- 
aid system). The second discusses 


* Dr. Graves, adjunct professor of po- 
litical science at The American University, 
was formerly head of the Department of 
Political Science at Temple University. 
Since 1946 he has been with the Legisla 
tive Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress, and recently served as Carnegie 
visiting professor at the University of 
Alaska and as consultant to several state 
and local government agencies in Alaska. 
He is author of American State Govern- 
ment and many other books and publica- 
tions in his field. 

1 Report to the President for Trans- 
mittal to the Congress, Washington, 1955. 
In addition to this Report, the commis- 
sion published a series of fifteen special 
reports and supporting documents. An 
index to the entire series, prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, was published by the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations 
early in 1956. 
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intergovernmental responsibilities in 
twelve different functional areas. In 
spite of the diverse backgrounds, 
interests and points of view of the 
members of the commission, they 
were able to come to agreement on a 
surprising number of questions. 

Recognizing that the conditions of 
the mid-Twentieth Century are not 
and cannot again be those of an 
earlier age, they did not attempt to 
turn back the hands of the clock. 
They sought rather to determine 
what, under conditions as they now 
exist, should be our goals in develop- 
ing for the future a form of federal- 
ism that would conserve the best of 
our heritage from the past while at 
the same time it made adequate 
provision for the needs of our people 
in a new era. 

The following passage—the sum- 
mary of Chapter 1 on the evolution 
of the American federal system— 
well illustrates the general attitude 
and point of view from which the 
commission approached its task:? 


Our federal system is a unique 
phenomenon, without an earlier model 
and bearing only a general resem- 
blance to later federal systems estab- 
lished elsewhere. It is the product 


2 Report, pages 33-35. For an excellent 
analysis of the organization and work of 
the commission by one of its members 


see “The Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and the United States 
Federal system,” by William Anderson. 
Journal of Politics, May 1956. 
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partly of human purpose, partly of 
unconscious adaptation to the cir- 
cumstances and the felt needs of our 
people. It has survived the vicissi- 
tudes of over a century and a half 
of our history to become now the 
oldest federal system. It has met the 
test of civil war. It has accomodated 
vast territorial expansion to the sig- 
nificant principle that the new states 
shall enjoy constitutional equality 
with the old. It has furnished a gov- 
ernmental environment compatible 
with unparalleled economic growth 
and social advances. It has shoul- 
dered an increased degree of responsi- 
bility for social security and welfare. 
It has enabled the mustering of re- 
sources for waging two world wars 
and developing atomic energy. 

At the same time it has preserved 
a degree of local autonomy un- 
matched among the world’s other 
great powers. The states make their 
own constitutions and the laws that 
govern elections, crimes, property, 
contracts, torts, domestic relations 
and the like. Most states in their 
turn have tended in practice to es- 
tablish a virtually federal division of 
powers and responsibilities between 
themselves, their counties and their 
municipalities. 

This autonomy has kept under 
local controls most of the schools, 
the police, the ordinary administra- 
tion of criminal and civil justice, the 
local taxes and the provision of most 
municipal services. It has kept in 
local hands also the machinery of 
elections and with it, in the main, 
the control of the party system. It 
has enabled local option to prevail 
on a wide range of domestic con- 
cerns. It has furnished local bases 
of power and refuge for political 
leaders, parties and policies in oppo- 
sition to those for the time being 
dominant in Washington. It has made 
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possible a large degree of popular 
participation and consent. 

There are results—most citizens 
would call them achievements—in 
keeping with the original purposes, as 
set forth in the preamble to the con- 
stitution. With the passage of the 
years, the federal division of powers 
has involved a highly complex distri- 
bution of governmental tasks and re- 
sponsibilities. Because the results are 
generally approved, the system itself 
enjoys high prestige. But approval in 
general should not necessarily imply 
endorsement of all the details of a 
going system. Where the problem of 
our federal system once appeared to 
be one of creating sufficient strength 
and authority in the national govern- 
ment, today contrary concerns have 
aroused anxiety. The national gov- 
ernment now has within its reach 
authority well beyond what it re- 
quires for ordinary use; forbearance 
in the exercise of this authority is 
essential if the federal balance is to 
be maintained. 

Yet prudent limitation of national 
responsibilities is not likely by itself 
to prevent overcentralization. A real- 
istic program of decentralization in 
our contemporary society depends too 
on the readiness and ability of the 
states and their subdivisions to as- 
sume their full share of the total 
task of government. 


There is little to criticize about 
what the commission did. The fact 
that its studies were made and its 
Report published did much to clear 
the atmosphere and to develop a 
climate within which further progress 
could be made. Supporters of the 
move to establish a commission had 
hoped, however, that it would de- 
velop the historical background, 
analyze current problems (which it 
did) and present a blueprint which 
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might serve as a guide for future 
development. The one disappoint- 
ment of the commission’s work was 
its failure either to enunciate a 
national policy or to suggest a means 
of developing and implementing one. 


Developments Since 1955 


What has happened since the 
Report of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations was filed? 
The groping for a policy has con- 
tinued as, now in one place now in 
another, efforts have been made to 
find solutions to problems that were 
more or less in harmony with the 
spirit and intent of the Report. This 
is not said in criticism for it must 
always be remembered that these 
are not simple questions to which 
simple answers are either appropriate 
or possible. 

In moving toward a _ workable 
pattern of intergovernmental rela- 
tions, many officers and agencies of 
government have given their coopera- 
tion. Two steps have been taken by 
the President and two by the Con- 
gress, while the President and the 
governors shared in the establish- 
ment of the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee. In addition, a 
number of proposals are to be found 
in bills introduced by members of 
the Congress. 


Actions by the President 


The President promptly took steps 
to staff the Executive Office for the 
improvement of intergovernmental 
relations, and a little later, at his 
second appearance before the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference—this time at 
Williamsburg—suggested “that this 
conference join with the federal 
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administration in creating a task 
force for action—a joint commit- 
tee—charged with three” specific 
responsibilities. 

Two attempts had been made 
around 1940 to establish among the 
departments and agencies adminis- 
tering joint programs some coordina- 
tion in the field of federal-state 
relationships.* The year 1956 saw a 
new and significant attempt to ac- 
complish this objective when the 
President made two appointments 
to his staff in the Executive Office. 
Meyer Kestnbaum, formerly chair- 
man of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, was ap- 
pointed to follow through on the 
recommendations of both the second 
Hoover Commission and the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. At the same time, former 
Governor Howard Pyle of Arizona 
was appointed deputy assistant to 
the President for intergovernmental 
relations, being specifically directed: 

To maintain liaison with organiza- 
tions of officials in the field of gov- 
ernment; to establish ad hoc working 
committees among federal officials, 
to grapple with problems concerning 
state and local governments, to fol- 


8 The details of these efforts are not 
too clear in the public records. In the 
first, James McReynolds of the White 
House staff was assigned to the task while 
in the second the assignment went to Guy 


Moffat. Both efforts were short lived 
because: (1) The administration did not 
follow through, backing up the efforts of 
the coordinators; (2) the almost unlimited 
ingenuity of department and agency ad- 
ministrators found means of resisting 
any attempt to develop uniform policies 
and procedures and the coordination of 
programs. This, incidentally, is the root 
of much of the present trouble and will 
probably continue to be. 
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low through on the findings and 
recommendations of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, to 
explore the feasibility of establishing 
regional boards of intergovernmental 
relations, to develop periodic reports 
on the national government’s rela- 
tions with and proposed actions in- 
volving state and local governments, 
and to make such studies as may be 
required. 

The Bureau of the Budget was given 

the responsibility of assisting in 

carrying out these responsibilities. 


Actions by the Congress 


In both the Senate and House of 
Representatives the Committees on 
Government Operations have given 
continuing and sustained effort in 
coping with problems in the field of 
intergovernmental relations. The 
Senate committee initiated, a decade 
ago, an effort to perfect and obtain 
passage of a bill to authorize pay- 
ments to local governments of sums 
in lieu of taxes and special assess- 
ments with respect to certain federal 
property. The current version of this 
bill, S. 910, called the Payments to 
Local Governments Act of 1960, 
sponsored by Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey of Minnesota and others, was 
passed by the Senate and sent to the 
House on May 13, 1960. The long 
delay in the enactment of this legis- 
lation is explained by the extremely 
technical nature of the subject and 
the difficulty of reconciling the many 
different interests and points of view. 

The House Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations undertook a 
comprehensive study of federal-state- 
local relationships in 1955. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to each federal 
department and agency, to every 
state government and to a large 
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number of cities and counties. The 
subcommittee sought to obtain from 
the former a description of each 
program involving intergovernmental 
relationships, information on official 
actions taken to implement the 
Kestnbaum Commission recommen- 
dations and each agency’s views on 
the desirability of implementing 
those commission recommendations 
relating to its programs. Of the 
latter it was asked—among other 
things—whether intergovernmental 
programs could be improved by 
giving more responsibility to state 
or local governments and if federal 
supervision of these programs is 
satisfactory. 

The questionnaire surveys were 
followed in the fall of 1957 by re- 
gional hearings in which officials of 
state and local governments, includ- 
ing state legislative leaders, were 
invited to present their views on 
intergovernmental programs and 
problems. Public hearings were 
held in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Miami and Raleigh. 
This was the first time this procedure 
had been utilized in the field of 
intergovernmental relations. 

Representatives of private organi- 
zations and interested persons were 
given an opportunity to present their 
views on intergovernmental relation- 
ships in public hearings held in 
Washington during July 1957 and, 
in February 1958, a special hearing 
was held on Progress Report No. 1* 


4 Report of the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee to the President of the 
United States and to the Chairman of the 
Governors’ Conference. Washington, 1958. 
Progress Report No. 1, filed December 
1957. (See also Footnote 5.) 
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of the Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee. The officials of a num- 
ber of federal departments and 
agencies appeared before the sub- 
committee in a series of hearings 
held in the spring of 1958 and in 
June 1959 on the proposal for a 
permanent national nonpartisan Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
Mention has already been made of 
President Ejisenhower’s address 
before the Governors’ Conference in 
Williamsburg in 1957 in which he 
asked for the creation of a task force 
for action—a joint committee 


charged with three responsibilities: 
1. To designate functions which 
the states are ready and willing to 
assume and finance that are now 
performed or financed wholly or in 
part by the federal government; 


2. To recommend the federal and 
state revenue adjustments required 
to enable the states to assume these 
functions; and 

3. To identify functions and re- 
sponsibilities likely to require state 
or federal attention in the future 
and to recommend the level of state 
effort or federal effort, or both, that 
will be needed to assure effective 
action. 

In its concluding business session, 
the conference voted to go ahead 
with this proposal and authorized 
its chairman to name a group “to 
develop ways and means of attain- 
ing a sound relationship of functions 
and finances between the federal 
government and the states.” The 
joint committee was promptly or- 
ganized, with U. S. Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B. Anderson and 
Governor Lane Dwinell of New 
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Hampshire as co-chairmen. The 
membership of seventeen included 
nine governors and seven top-ranking 
federal officials. The chairman of the 
executive committee of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference was a member 
ex officio. 

The group held a number of meet- 
ings during 1957, 1958 and 1959 
and, in December of 1957, sub- 
mitted its Progress Report No. 1 in 
which specific recommendations were 
made on six subjects: vocational 
education, waste treatment, disaster 
relief, atomic energy, urban renewal 
and local telephone tax. A number 
of other matters, including both 
functions and plans for financial 
support, were listed as pending 
items. 

The purpose of the recommenda- 
tions was three-fold: (1) To turn 
over to the states full responsibility 
for the performance of certain spe- 
cific functions; (2) to cut off the 
federal financial assistance hereto- 
fore provided for the support of 
these functions; (3) to provide the 
states with revenues and/or revenue 
sources adequate to support the 
transferred functions or services. It 
was generally recognized that this 
was a very small beginning on a 
problem of tremendous proportions. 

The recommendations were no- 
where accorded a reception that 
could possibly have been mistaken 
for enthusiastic approval. They were 
discussed but not acted upon at a 
meeting of the board of managers of 
the Council of State Governments 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas, in De- 
cember 1957. In May 1958 the 
Governors’ Conference, meeting at 
Bal Harbour, Florida, voted to con- 
tinue the Joint Action Committee 
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and to broaden its scope but did not 
approve its specific proposals relative 
to the transfer of program responsi- 
bilities and the release of a portion 
of the federal telephone tax receipts. 
The President transmitted a letter, 
accompanied by draft legislation, to 
the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, urging that the Congress 
promptly enact legislation consistent 
with the recommendations of the 
Joint Action Committee but no such 
action was taken either then or since. 

During 1958 the committee con- 
tinued to concern itself with finan- 
cial problems involved in transfer of 
functions from the federal govern- 
ment to the states and action being 
taken by the states in such matters 
as civil defense, urban renewal, 
natural disasters, atomic energy and 
higher education. It also reviewed 
emerging problems such as migra- 
tory labor and the medical needs of 
the aged. The telephone tax, fed- 
eral estate tax and general aspects 
of grants-in-aid programs, including 
the feasibility of replacing specific 
grants with block grants, were 
examined. 

The committee recommended that 
the President and the governors take 
appropriate action to implement pro- 
posals for more effective interlevel 
liaison, involving the use of the 
office of each governor, the Wash- 
ington office of the Council of State 
Governments and the office of the 
deputy assistant to the President for 
intergovernmental relations as points 
of contact to consider problems for 
which existing channels of com- 
munication with federal agencies have 
been inadequate. The committee’s 
Progress Report Number 2 was filed 
in December 1958. 
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Consideration of many of the same 
problems was continued during 1959 
and the Final Report of the com- 
mittee was released in February 
1960.5 The committee recommended 
its own dissolution and that further 
study of many questions being con- 
sidered be undertaken by the new 
Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 

Legislative Proposals 

Four types of legislative proposals 
bearing on intergovernmental rela- 
tions were introduced during the 
86th Congress: (1) a department of 
urban affairs, (2) a metropolitan 
area study commission, (3) a perma- 
nent nonpartisan national advisory 
body on intergovernmental relations, 
(4) an intergovernmental reference 
service. 


Department of Urban Affairs 


The proposal to establish a federal 
department to render for urban resi- 
dents a type of service comparable 
to that which the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has long provided for 
farmers and homemakers was first 
presented to the Congress by Repre- 
sentative J. Arthur Younger of 
California in 1954. This proposal 
may have suffered from an attempt 
on the part of its author to be a 
little too clever when he called it a 
department of urbiculture. In its 
present form this is H. R. 984. 

Other bills of similar purpose have 
been introduced from time to time 


5 See Final Report of the Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the 
Chairman of the Governors’ Conference 
(including Progress Report No. 1, sub- 
mitted December 1957, and Progress Re- 
port No. 2, submitted December 1958, as 
appendices). Washington, February 1960. 
See also page 310, this issue. 
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since. Senator Joseph S. Clark of 
Pennsylvania presented S. 2154 in 
the 85th Congress, calling for estab- 
lishment of a department of housing 
and urban affairs to conduct a con- 
tinuing study of problems peculiar 
to urban and metropolitan areas and 
to provide technical assistance to 
state and local governmental bodies 
in developing solutions to such prob- 
lems. Senator Clark again introduced 
this bill on March 28, 1960 (S. 
3292), five bills of similar purpose 
have been presented in the House 
during the 86th Congress® and Sena- 
tor Kenneth Keating of New York 
introduced a department of urbi- 
culture bill in the Senate (S. 2397). 


Metropolitan Area Study 
Commission 

For the past several years Repre- 
sentative Harold C. Ostertag of New 


York has put in a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a national study com- 
mission on metropolitan problems 


6 These were H. R. 4481, by Hugh J. 
Addonizio of New Jersey; H. R. 7378, 
by Kathryn E. Granahan of Pennsylvania; 
H. R. 781 by Martha W. Griffiths of 
Michigan; H. R. 2423, by Albert Rains 
of Alabama; and H. R. 984, by J. Arthur 
Younger of California. The full text of 
each appears in Metropolitan Problems and 
Urban Development—Hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, House of Representa- 
tives, 86th Congress, Ist Session, June 2- 
July 21, 1959. Washington, 1959. 151 
pages. Bills on a metropolitan area study 
commission were included as well as those 
relating to a department of urban affairs. 
See also: “A New Cabinet Post ?—Depart- 
ment of Urban Development, with its 
head a White House spokesman, claimed 
as urgent need,” by William L. C. 
Wheaton, Nationar Civic Review, De- 
cember 1959, and included in extension 
of the remarks of Senator Kenneth B. 
Keating of New York, Congressional 
Record, March 3, 1960, pages A1856-A1857. 
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and urban development. The current 
version is H. R. 2416, calling for a 
25-member commission constituted 
along the same lines as were followed 
in the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. In the declaration 
of purpose mention is made of the 
country’s expanding population and 
the greatly accelerated trend toward 
urban growth. The Congress, it is 
said, finds that “there is a national 
interest in and need for the formulat- 
ing of suitable and adequate guide- 
lines for the solution of these prob- 
lems in the interest of insuring bal- 
anced, orderly and dynamic growth 
between and among the states and 
their subdivisions.” 

The commission would be charged 
with the study and investigation of 
problems of metropolitan expansion 
including all important aspects of 
urban growth but with emphasis on 
adequate governmental structures. It 
would be directed to study existing 
and developing efforts to cope with 
these problems through such devices 
as cooperative planning, consolidated 
city-county planning, federative 
structures and _  intergovernmental 
contracts or compacts, and to make 
findings and recommendations as to 
necessary and desirable steps to be 
initiated at the national, state and 
local levels to insure sound and 
orderly metropolitan growth and de- 
velopment. In the 1959 session 
Senator Clark introduced a similar 
measure on which hearings were 
held," while three additional bills 


7S. 1431; Hearings Before the Sub- 
committee on Reorganization and Inter- 
national Organizations of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, July 
24, 1959. 86th Congress, ist Session, 
Washington, 1959. 
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of similar purpose were introduced 
in the House. Hearings were held 
on these bills also.® 


Permanent National Advisory Body 


The idea of a permanent national 
advisory council or commission on 
intergovernmental relations is by no 
means a new one. There has been, 
in fact, for more than a decade a 
growing conviction that some such 
agency was needed. The report of 
the First Hoover Commission on 
Federal-State Relations had carried 
the proposal “that a continuing 
agency on federal-state relations be 
created with primary responsibility 
for study, information and guidance 
in the field of federal-state rela- 
tions.’ 

Similarly, the National Municipal 
League, in a statement prepared for 
the Kestnbaum Commission had 
recommended that such an agency 
as that proposed by the Hoover 
Commission, augmented by local 
government and public members, be 
established as “a continuing com- 
mission on intergovernmental rela- 
tions . . . to review and recommend 
a course of action designed to de- 
velop cooperative, dynamic federal- 


8 H. R. 7282, by Alvin M. Bentley of 
Michigan; H. R. 7465, by Dante B. 
Fascell of Florida; H. R. 7378, by 
Kathryn E. Granahan of Pennsylvania; 
and, as previously noted, H. R. 2416, by 
Harold C. Ostertag of New York. The 
full text of each appears in the Hearings, 
Metropolitan Problems and Urban De- 
velopment, op. cit. See also House Re- 
port No. 940, 86th Congress, ist Session, 
Washington, 1959. 

® Recommendation No. 5. Federal- 
State Relations, a Report to the Congress. 
Washington, 1949. See also: Federal- 
State Relations, Council of State Gov- 
ernments, Senate Document No. 81, 81st 
Congress, 1st Session, Washington, 1949. 
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ism” and to give “guidance for inte- 
grating governmental policies, 
coordinating taxation, eliminating 
overlapping administrative _hier- 
archies and protecting the values of 
local self-government.”?° 


The Report of the Kestnbaum 
Commission served to strengthen the 
conviction that such a body was 
urgently needed. The commission 
itself had recognized the need but 
quite naturally had not thought it 
proper to recommend its own con- 
tinuance. After extensive staff study 
and public hearings throughout the 
country, the House Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations came 
to a definite conclusion that such a 
body was needed in 1958 and so 
reported.” 


At least four bills designed to 
carry out this recommendation were 
introduced in the first session of the 
86th Congress. The subcommittee’s 
bill for the establishment of a per- 
manent national nonpartisan Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations was introduced in 
May 1959 and on July 30—too late 
to be included in the Hearings—the 
Heckler bill,1* whose provisions 
included a proposal for a national 
advisory council, was presented. 
Joint hearings on the subcommittee’s 
bill were held in June; this bill was 
reported out in both houses, passed 


10 American Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions as of 1954, page 9. National Mu- 
nicipal League, New York, 1954. 

11 Federal-State-Local Relations, Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, page 51. 
Thirteenth Report, House Report No. 
2533. 85th Congress, 2nd Session, Wash- 
ington, 1958. 

12 H. R. 8478, 86th Congress, First 
Session. 
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in both houses with unprecedented 
speed and signed by the President 
on September 24, 1959.%% 

The purposes of this legislation 
were stated in broad terms but they 
emphasize consideration and discus- 
sion of common problems by repre- 
sentatives of the three levels of gov- 
ernment, the critical consideration 
of the conditions and controls in- 
volved in the administration of fed- 
eral grant programs, the making 
available of technical assistance to 
government officials and the encour- 
agement, identification and study of 
new problems at an early stage of 
their development. That the Con- 


gress has thus indicated an aware- 
ness of the problems in the field of 
intergovernmental relations, and a 


18 H. R. 6904, H. R. 6905 and S. 2026, 
known as the Fountain-Dwyer-Muskie 
bill. To Establish an Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 
Joint hearings before the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, June 16-22, 1959. 
Washington, 1959. For the text of the 
bill, remarks on it by Chairman Foun- 
tain, the House debate and the vote for 
final passage, see Congressional Record, 
August 17, 1959, pages 14697-14709. The 
committee reports appeared under the 
same title: House Report No. 742, Wash- 
ington, 1959; Senate Report No. 584. 
Washington, 1959; Conference Report, as 
House Report No. 1184. The measure 
became Public Law No. 86-380, 86th 
Congress, Ist Session. 
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willingness to do something about 
them, is indeed greatly to be com- 
mended. 


Intergovernmental Reference Service 


Finally, there is the bill introduced 
by Senator R. Vance Hartke of 
Indiana and ten co-sponsors (S. 
2295), providing for the establish- 
ment of an intergovernmental refer- 
ence service. This bill would accom- 
plish the restoration of the State Law 
Section which functioned in the 
Library of Congress for a quarter 
of a century but it would do much 
more. It contemplates establishment 
of a national clearing house, research 
center and consulting service on all 
matters pertaining to state and local 
government, law and administration. 

The intergovernmental reference 
service would have the duty of 
collecting materials published by or 
pertaining to state and local gov- 
ernment (the Library of Congress 
now collects state documents and 
reports but few local ones), pro- 
viding a research and consulting 
service for state and local officials 
in a manner somewhat comparable 
to that in which the Legislative 
Reference Service provides this serv- 
ice for members and committees of 
Congress and establishing coopera- 
tive working relationships with both 
public and private agencies in the 
state and local government field. 





Forward in Kentucky 


Governor fulfills election pledge and signs merit 


system law covering large part of state employees. 


By EDWARD V. SCHTEN* 


AS part of a broad reform pro- 
gram, Kentucky has a new merit 
system law. In an apparent attempt 
to maintain its claim that Kentucky 
is the state where “politics are the 
damnedest,” one merit system was 
destroyed so that the new one could 
be built. 

It was as a part of the general 
reorganization act of 1936 that the 
state’s first systematic legislation per- 
taining to personnel administration 
was written. In that year the re- 
organization statute included a sec- 
tion establishing a Division of 
Personnel Efficiency in the newly 
constituted Department of Finance. 
The division had no real power, al- 
though position classification was au- 
thorized and carried out. Checking 
of payrolls became its primary func- 
tion. 

In 1938 the Kentucky Merit Sys- 
tem Council was set up through an 
executive order issued by the chair- 
man of the state’s Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. In Janu- 
ary 1939 the state was to begin dis- 
pensing jobless payments. Five 
hundred persons were to be hired. 
The new personnel system was de- 
vised to handle the process. In 1939 
the Social Security Act was amended 


* Dr. Schten is an instructor in the De- 
partment of Political Science of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. In July he will 
become supervisor of research for the 
Kentucky Legislative Research Commission. 


to require states receiving grant-in- 
aid funds to establish merit systems 
to cover employees handling the 
grants. The Kentucky system was 
adjusted to conform to federal stand- 
ards. It was not until twenty years 
later that any action was taken to 
alter extensively this picture of 
limited coverage. Before June 1, 
1959, only the grant-in-aid handling 
agencies and the state police had 
formal merit systems. 

The personnel front had not been 
completely calm during the twenty- 
year span, however. Although the 
war had disrupted “normal” per- 
sonnel activity, by 1948 persons 
interested in attaining a state merit 
system were making themselves 
heard. Late in the legislative session 
of that year, a merit-type bill was 
introduced. It had the backing of 
the governor but failed of passage. 
A study of merit system legislation 
was made through the Legislative 
Research Commission. 


The year 1950 saw more spirited 
action. Early in the session a strong 
merit bill was introduced but quickly 
languished. Near the end of the 
session a “compromise” bill was 
sponsored by the majority leader of 
the House. It was described as a 
“compromise between a model bill 

. and the consensus of many de- 
partment heads who do not want a 
merit system of any kind.” Backers 
of a strong merit system opposed 
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the bill. Although it passed the lower 
house 69 to 32 it died in the Senate. 
One newspaper called it the “mock- 
ery system” bill. 

Biennally through 1958 organiza- 
tions such as the League of Women 
Voters had pressed for merit legisla- 
tion without success. Not until 1959 
did the issue take a major place in 
the gubernatorial campaign although 
in the 1955 campaign both parties 
pledged to work for a merit system. 
Up until that year candidates not 
backed by an incumbent administra- 
tion regularly inveighed against the 
assumed 2 per cent assessment of 
state employees for campaign funds. 
But none ever took any serious steps 
to correct the situation when he 
took office. In 1958 the Division of 
Personnel was made a separate de- 
partment and the law was strength- 
ened somewhat. 


A strong pledge for a merit system 
law was a key part of the 1959 
primary and final election campaigns 
of Bert T. Combs and Wilson W. 
Wyatt, candidates for governor and 


lieutenant governor respectively. 
After their May primary victory, 
the nominees’ merit system plans 
received an unexpected fillip. 
Saying that, “I want to help these 
fellows keep their campaign prom- 
ises,” the incumbent governor, A. B. 
Chandler, on June 1, 1959, created 
by executive order a general merit 
system for about 12,500 state em- 
ployees. The new system was actu- 
ally a vast extension of the merit 
program which covered the em- 
ployees administering the federal 
program of public assistance. It 
would be based on an executive order 
of the governor rather than the order 
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of commissioner of economic security. 
The older system would be absorbed 
into the new. Other than the shift 
in the basis for authorization from 
the commissioner to the governor, 
major changes were that the gov- 
erning council of the system would 
have its membership changed; also, 
all except 2,000 exempt persons 
were to take qualifying examinations 
in order to remain on their jobs 
after September 1. The governing 
code (much of which was a reprint 
of the code governing personnel in 
the Department of Economic Se- 
curity) was unusual in that it had 
no provision for blanketing in in- 
cumbents. 
*_ * * 


Opponents of the governor claimed 
that the move was made only to 
embarrass the incoming administra- 
tion. The plan’s legality was seri- 
ously questioned. In answering a 
query from officials of the Teachers 
Retirement System, the attorney gen- 
eral commented that the system was 
nothing more than “a mere declara- 
tion of policy on the part of the 
governor.” The opinion also stated 
there was “not one law in Kentucky” 
authorizing a merit system “in the 
accepted sense of that term.” 

Nevertheless, steps were rapidly 
taken to follow through on the plan. 
The Public Personnel Association in 
Chicago was engaged to prepare and 
score the examinations. Testing pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate. The com- 
missioner of finance estimated that 
its cost might run as high as 
$100,000. Governor Chandler set 
aside $50,000 from his emergency 
fund to pay for the tests. A week 
before the new governor was to be 
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inaugurated, it was reported that 
about 5 per cent were failing the 
merit-system tests. Except for being 
based upon an executive order rather 
than a statute, the system was a 
good one. 


One of the first acts of the new 
governor—Bert T. Combs—was to 
issue an executive order rescinding 
the Chandler order. Two days after 
the rescission, a news item in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal of De- 
cember 11, 1959, opened with a 
familiar sentence. “The new admin- 
istration has initiated steps to meet 
the patronage demands of the trium- 
phant Democrats.” Shades of Old 
Hickory! 

* * * 


When he issued his order abolish- 
ing the Chandler merit system, Gov- 
ernor Combs said, “We intend to 
institute now the spirit of the merit 
system law to follow.” Governor 
Combs did not have to make a com- 
plete break with tradition to decide 
to follow merit principles. Several 
important departments, including 
finance and revenue, had been rela- 
tively free from harmful patronage 
since 1948 even though they were 
not grant-in-aid receivers. Although 
the new application forms issued by 
the Department of Personnel con- 
tained space for the signatures of 
county patronage committees, no 
longer was such a recommendation 
to be sufficient except for unskilled 
jobs. 

Browsing around the state offices 
in the early months of the new ad- 
ministration, this observer was struck 
by the fact that many patronage 
seekers were unhappy. The reason 
was that they were subjected to 
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rather stiff examinations. To some 
of the disappointed job seekers this 
did not seem to be in the spirit of 
the game. County chairmen were 
contacted, telephone wires to Frank- 
fort buzzed, life was made hectic 
for the Personnel Department anu 
other parts of the administration. 
Probably some ground had to be 
given but evidently not very much 
where quality of new employees was 
concerned. 

On March 17, 1960, Governor 
Combs signed into law House Bill 
199—the promised merit system law. 
It was essentially the same bill that 
the administration introduced into 
the House in February, although the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
had amended the original bill and 
reported a substitute. Major changes 
made by the committee were: em- 
ployees of the Legislative Research 
Commission were excepted from cov- 
erage by the classified system; peace 
officers in the Department of Public 
Safety were also exempted provided 
that department would maintain its 
own merit system (it already had 
one of the strongest in the state); 
Kentucky ingenuity made certain 
that part of the financial support 
for the personnel system would come 
from federal funds; and old devil 


1 Section 3(c) of the Model State Civil 
Service Law says, “Adequate annual ap- 
propriations shall be made to enable the 
department to carry out effectively the 


provisions of this law.” This wording 
had been in the original bill. The com- 
mittee in Section 21(c) said, “All depart- 
ments [etc.] . . . which receive support 
from other than the general expenditure 
fund shall include in their budgets suffi- 
cient amounts to meet their pro rata 
shares of the cost of administering this 
act.” Some money will thus be channeled 
from grant-in-aid funds as these help to 
pay for administrative costs. 
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politics seemed to be keeping one 
toe in the door through the com- 
mittee’s deletion of the prohibition 
of political endorsements that had 
been included in the original draft. 

The bill as passed varies from the 
Model State Civil Service Law* in 
several important respects. First, 
the terms of the members of the Per- 
sonnel Board are of four years’ 
duration rather than the six sug- 
gested in the model.’ This, of course, 
means that a governor will appoint 
the board’s total membership during 
his four years in office—Kentucky 
governors are ineligible for immedi- 
ate reelection. No mention is made 
of reappointment. 

* . * 


Second, the Kentucky law pays 
little attention to promotions on the 
merit principle. It may be that the 
legislators were merely more realistic 
than the drafters of the Model Law. 
Examinations and the establishment 
of lists of eligibles for promotion 
are in the model and were in the 
original bill but not in the law as 
signed. With due respect for the 
hopes of professional personnel ad- 
ministrators and students, it must be 
said that except in mechanical-type 
operations the state of this whole 
field of service rating and promo- 
tional testing makes a requirement 
of promotion by competitive exam- 
ination “wherever practicable” rela- 
tively useless. 

The last two major divergences 
from the model are related also. 


2 Published by the National Municipal 
League and the National Civil Service 
League, New York, 1953. 

8 Terms of public officers are limited 
to four years by the Kentucky constitution. 
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They concern the presence of politics 
where merit supposedly reigns. The 
law provides for an “unclassified 
service” made up of most of the 
positions in the executive branch 
which are exempted from the classi- 
fied service. The statute requires 
that the commissioner of personnel 
prepare and submit to the governor 
“proposed rules for the unclassified 
service persons enumerated.” The 
seeming anomaly is heightened by 
the fact that the rules shall provide 
“for the preparation, maintenance 
and revision of a position classifica- 
tion plan for all positions in the 
unclassified service.” 

For these unclassified positions no 
examination is required. The most 
numerous segment of the group is 
made up of unskilled laborers, truck 
drivers and other light equipment 
operators (except institutional em- 
ployees classed as unskilled) and 
seasonal and emergency employees. 
The positions are those which have 
been most thoroughly patronage in 
the past. They vary from about 
1,000 to 3,000, depending upon the 
season. From the state’s point of 
view, there is no foreseeable shortage 
of applicants for the jobs. No 
special skills are needed, thus turn- 
over is not especially harmful. On 
the other hand, persons who take 
these jobs are those who need pro- 
tection most against political ouster. 
They have few or no salable skills 
with which to compete in the job 
market. And for supervisors the ties 
between local politicians and the 
holders of these positions can inter- 
fere with satisfactory production. 

The related divergence is the lack 
of the prohibition of political en- 
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dorsements. The commissioner of 
personnel is charged with the duty of 
developing a “rule of three” certi- 
fication procedure even though politi- 
cal endorsements are allowed. Of 
course, a politically-endorsed appli- 
cant who happens to wind up among 
the top three eligibles may not be the 
best but he can be. The danger 
comes later, when a new party or 
faction takes over. The bureaucrat’s 
protective coloration is neutrality. 
Political endorsement is a defect in 
that coloration. As a side effect it 
also complicates and makes more 
expensive the selection process. 
However, the problem of defining 
a political endorsement is so great 
that statutory bans against it are 
not necessarily practical. If a man 
is both a banker and chairman of 
a county political organization, is his 
endorsement of an applicant always 


a political endorsement? This ques- 
tion points up the danger that the 


prohibition as contained in the 
Model Law could prevent actions 
that are completely non-political. 
Thus the model and not Kentucky 
may need to be changed. 

The over-all picture in Kentucky 
as the new law goes into effect is one 
of a primarily one-party strong-gov- 
ernor state. Only indirectly can the 
law enhance the power of the gov- 
ernor-as-manager. While it may 
serve to short-circuit many of the 
patronage demands of the governor’s 
supporters and thus strengthen his 
position vis-a-vis the party organiza- 
tion, it is more likely to strengthen 
him through giving him a more com- 
petent administration. And com- 
petence—along with responsiveness, 
of course—is the goal of merit 
systems. 
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Compared to governors in many 
states, since about 1936 the Ken- 
tucky governor has practically been 
a power unto himself. It seems that 
almost any governor in recent times 
could be just as good a manager as 
he wished—and was competent— to 
be. As Robert Highsaw pointed out 
in a perceptive article, administra- 
tion in patronage-state Kentucky 
has sometimes been very, very good.* 
It depended upon the man. How- 
ever, one problem for every Ken- 
tucky governor has been the fact 
that a large share of his time has 
had to be spent handling patronage 
problems, Mistakes frequently 
caused difficulty; even more impor- 
tant was the fact that he was not 
governor-as-administrator as much 
as he should have been. Thus he 
was being weakened as a manager 
by one of the supposed bases of his 
political power. 

* * * 

The commissioner of personnel 
under the new system will not by 
statute be the type of adviser on 
personnel problems envisioned in the 
Clark bill which kicked around the 
U.S. Senate for several years. Only 
the Personnel Board is specifically 
charged with that function. Never- 
theless, much will depend on per- 
sonalities as it does in all adminis- 
tration. The Department of Person- 
nel will have one advantage. The 
value of strong staff services has 
been demonstrated by Kentucky’s 
excellent Division of the Budget 
(located in the Department of 


Finance). Reliance upon a compe- 


4 “Southern Governor—Challenge to 
the Strong Executive Theme,” by Robert 
Highsaw. Public Administration Review, 
Winter 1959. 
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tent Department of Personnel can 
come without serious difficulty. 

The biggest question is, can the 
new system survive? The answer is 
an only slightly qualified yes. As 
many persons have noted, patronage 
is being eroded in all governments 
in this country by the twin abrasives 
of increasing specialization and in- 
creasing demands upon government. 
Kentucky has perhaps resisted the 
trend more than many other states, 
but specialists in mental health, 
revenue, etc., are even harder for 
patronage politicians to deliver than 
in other states because Kentucky’s 
educational program has lagged 
badly. Talent is scarce. 


*_ * * 
A selling job must be done if 


there is to be large-scale improve- 
ment. If the new system does not 


change the public conception of state 
service, high caliber persons will 
have the same tendency to shun 
employment in many areas of the 
service as they do now. The un- 


classified service, unless carefully 
controlled, can maintain the present 
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suspicion of public employment. For 
to many persons the field service, and 
especially that of the Highway De- 
partment, is “government.” 

On the whole, it must be said that 
things are looking up in the Ken- 
tucky state service. But all is not 
roses yet. As the Louisville Courier- 
Journal of March 3, 1960, reported 
on the state Senate debate on the 
bill: 

Senator Rex A. Logan .. . stated 
frankly that he stood firmly with the 
old principle that to the victor belongs 
the spoils and that he believed the 
system should work even when Re- 
publicans gain control of the admin- 
istrative branch of government... . 

Senator Frank H. Bassett... 
described the bill as the “worst that 
will be passed by the legislature.” 
[He] ... said time will tell that 
“this bill will give control of state 
government to bureaucrats” and “it 
will be too late for the taxpayers to 
discover that, no matter what they 
say, they will have no voice” with 
such bureaucrats. 


No, the merit system is not as- 
sured. But as the children say, 
“Take one giant step.” 
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New Kentucky Laws 
Mark Progress 


Administration’s Reform 
Program Carried Forward 


‘JHE Kentucky General Assembly con- 

cluded a most significant session in 
March, having carried out much of the 
program of political and governmental 
reform and of increased financial sup- 
port for public services which had been 
stressed in the 1959 campaign of Gov- 
ernor Bert T. Combs. 

The 1960 session completed the process 
of submitting a call for a limited consti- 
tutional convention to vote of the people.1 
It also enacted a merit system for state 
employees ;2 Kentucky thus becomes the 
26th state with such a system, according 
to the National Civil Service League. 
This civil service law also prohibits so- 
licitation of political campaign funds 
from state employees. 

A conflict-of-interest law was passed, 
prohibiting legislators or employees of 
state agencies from being interested in 
contracts with the state government or 
appearing before state agencies for pay. 

An administrative reorganization act 
was passed, which adds two new statu- 
tory departments (parks and child wel- 
fare) but permits the governor to com- 
bine or abolish departments and other- 
wise reorganize administrative agencies, 
subject to approval of the 1962 legis- 
lature. 

On the political and administrative 
fronts the 1960 session enacted three im- 
portant election law reforms as follows: 


1 See the Review, February 1960, page 
86, and April 1960, page 191. 
2 See page 302, this issue. 


1. The absentee voting law was amend- 
ed to require examination of applications 
for absentee ballots by the election com- 
missioners in the presence of representa- 
tives of political parties or candidates 
and of news media such as newspapers 
and radio and television stations, those 
representatives to have the right to chal- 
lenge an application. 

2. The registration and purgation law 
was amended to require a check by mail 
on the continued eligibility of each voter 
before every primary election. 

3. Provision was made for voting ma- 
chines in every county. 

At the November 1959 gubernatorial 
election the people approved a bond issue 
for a veterans’ bonus, with provision for 
a general retail sales tax to retire the 
bonds. Estimates indicated that a 1 per 
cent sales tax would bring in the revenue 
required for that purpose. Governor 
Combs promptly secured legislative enact- 
ment of a 3 per cent sales tax. Despite 
bonus payments and some reductions in 
income tax revenue, the sales tax will 
enable the state to boost its expenditures 
for education, health and welfare services 
by approximately $50 million per year, 
plus minor increases in expenditures for 
other services. 

Governor Combs has appointed seven 
members to a Constitution Revision 
Committee which will study the state’s 
70-year-old constitution and recommend 
revisions, in view of the prospective con- 
vention call. The appointees include edu- 
cators, a former judge of the Court of 
Appeals and representatives of business, 
labor and the bar. 

J. E. Reeves 
University of Kentucky 


8 See the Review, December 1959, 
page 593; February 1960, page 96; 
March 1960, page 152. 
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Organization at Issue 
In New York State and City 


The 1960 New York State legislature 
adopted a substantial number of measures 
changing the state’s governmental! organ- 
ization in various respects, proposing 
amendments to the constitution and af- 
fecting the charter and organization of 
New York City. 

One group of bills accomplished a 
number of the objectives of Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller’s reorganization plan 
for the executive branch,! including mer- 
ger of the State Traffic Commission into 
the new Department of Motor Vehicles; 
replacement of the State Youth Com- 
mission by a Youth Division in the Exec- 
utive Department; transfer of the Joini 
Hospital Survey and Planning Commis- 
sion to the Health Department; estab- 
lishment of an Office for General Serv- 
ices in the Executive Department, with 
the Division of Standards and Purchase 
as a nucleus, together with the Land Of- 
fice and some functions of the Public 
Works Department and of the Division 
of the Budget; 

Also transfer of the Division of Safety, 
the Municipal Police Training Council 
and the State Board of Equalization and 
Assessment to the Office for Local Gov- 
ernment; transfer to the Civil Service 
Commission of the Commission on Pen- 
sions, the Classification and Compensa- 
tion Appeal Board and the Merit Award 
Board; transfer to the Department of 
State of the Lottery Control Commis- 
sion, the Division of Bedding (from the 
Department of Labor) and the juris- 
diction of the Health Department as to 
undertaking and embalming; and aboli- 
tion of the State Tenure Commission. 

The legislature killed a bill to substi- 
tute a single tax commissioner for the 
present three-member tax commission. 

The legislature gave initial approval 
1960, 


1 See the February 


page 83. 
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to a constitutional amendment deleting 
the names of all state departments from 
the constitution and substituting a nu- 
merical limit of twenty departments and 
also several other amendments to delete 
obsolete portions of the constitution and, 
in some instances, substitute condensed 
up-to-date versions. 


Redevelopment, New York City 


As authorized by the state legislature 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York 
City has established by executive order 
a new three-member Housing and Re- 
development Board to administer urban 
renewal, redevelopment, slum clearance, 
limited-profit housing and neighborhood 
conservation projects. It supersedes the 
Mayor’s Committee on Slum Clearance 
and the Urban Renewal Board and takes 
over certain functions of the comptroller 
as regards middle-income housing. The 
city’s Housing Authority continues to 
administer low-rent public housing activ- 
ities of the city. 

The new agency had been recommend- 
ed in a report of J. Anthony Panuch, 
who had been designated by Mayor Wag- 
ner to investigate the urban redevelop- 
ment program in New York City under 
Title I of the National Housing Act of 
1949, after widespread charges of mis- 
management, favoritism and delay. 

The mayor has appointed J. Clarence 
Davies, Jr., who had been made the 
city’s first commissioner of real estate 
following an investigation of city real 
estate activities, as chairman of the new 
board. 


Charter Revision 


The State Commission on Govern- 
mental Operations of the City of New 
York? has been increased to eleven mem- 
bers, the mayor having been authorized 
by the legislature to appoint two addi- 
tional members. Mayor Wagner chose 


2 See the Review, March 1960, page 
33. 
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William Reid, chairman of the Housing 
Authority, who has had wide experience 
in the service of the city, and Jacob 
Lutsky, the mayor’s legal aide. 

Governor Rockefeller has made Frank 
C. Moore, former state comptroller and 
lieutenant governor, permanent chairman 
of the commission and announced that 
it will concentrate on revision of the 
city’s charter. It is expected that the 
Mayor’s Committee on Charter Revision, 
constituted of city officials (including 
Mr. Reid and Mr. Lutsky), will dis- 
continue activity. The Moore Commis- 
sion is also reported to be planning to 
transfer its function of probing possible 
scandals to the Temporary State Com- 
mission of Investigation, popularly known 
as the “crime commission.” 

The Citizens Union of the City of New 
York has announced recommendations of 
its committee on charter revision, includ- 
ing abolition of the executive-legislative 
Board of Estimate; the placing of all 
executive power and responsibility in the 
hands of the mayor, including adminis- 
trative functions of the five borough 
presidents; the freeing of the comptroller 
of all responsibilities other than auditing ; 
and the replacement of both the Board 
of Estimate and the City Council by a 
representative body elected by boroughs 
on the basis of proportional representa- 
tion. 


Political Scientists Study 
California Constitution 


A group of experts in various fields of 
governmental activity, working under the 
chairmanship of Dr. John Veig of Po- 
mona College, Claremont, California, is 
preparing a revision of the constitution 
for California. A working draft was 
presented to members of the Southern 
California Political Science Association 
in March for discussion. Further study 
is to be made before submitting a final 
draft. 
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Pennsylvania Has 
Business Service Bureau 


Governor David L. Lawrence of Penn- 
sylvania has established a Business Serv- 
ice Bureau in the Department of Com- 
merce, according to the Council of State 
Governments. It is to provide technical 
information to small business firms and 
assist them in keeping up with develop- 
ments affecting technology and marketing 
in their fields. It will have a main office 
in the state capitol and field representa- 
tives in four other states. 


State Legislatures 
On Radio, Television 


Legislatures of 28 states have been 
televised occasionally, according to a sur- 
vey made by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. Radio broadcasts of legislative 
sessions were found to have been carried 
in 25 states. All but eleven of these legis- 
lative telecasts and broadcasts covered 
regular business sessions as opposed to 
ceremonial occasions. In addition, legis- 
lative committee meetings in thirteen 
states have been covered by TV or radio. 


Federal-State Action 
Committee Superseded 


The Joint State-Federal Action Com- 
mittee, established in 1957 at the sugges- 
tion made by President Eisenhower at 
the Conference of Governors, has de- 
ferred to the newly appointed Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations.1 Its Final Report to the Presi- 
dent and to Governor J. Caleb Boggs of 
Delaware, chairman of the Governors’ 
Conference, was made public in April.2 


1 See the Review, January 1960, page 
27, and March 1960, page 141. 

2 Final Report of the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee to the President 
of the United States and to the Chair- 
man of the Governors’ Conference. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 1960. 
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The committee, consisting of governors 
and federal officials, was created to stucy 
the question of transferring specific func- 
tions, and the financial responsibility 
therefor, from the federal government to 
the states. Two progress reports, with 
recommendations, had been submitted at 
the end of the years 1957 and 1958. 


In their letter of transmittal, the co- 
chairmen, Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson and Governor Rob- 
ert E. Smylie of Idaho, stated that the 
report contained no legislative recom- 
mendations, the committee considering it 
inappropriate to offer such recommenda- 
tions now that the permanent advisory 
commission has been created. The com- 
mittee, feeling that its work and useful- 
ness had come to an end, requested the 
President to dissolve it as a formal body 
and agreed to turn over its records to 
the advisory commission and to assist in 
any way possible. The President granted 
the request. 


* > * 


Since the member governors of the 
joint committee constitute a standing 
committee on federal-state relations of 
the Governors’ Conference for consul- 
tation on mutual problems with cabinet 
and other federal officials, it will remain 
in existence. 


During the two and a half years of 
its operations the committee examined 
a considerable number of present and 
emerging problems in the field of inter- 
level relations. An action program was 
proposed in the earlier reports which 
would have transferred financial and ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the voca- 
tional education and waste treatment 
construction grant-in-aid programs from 
the federal government to the states, 
with a partial transfer of the tax on 
local telephone service to the states. 
Congress did not adopt this program; it 
voted to terminate the telephone tax as 
of June 30, 1960. 
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Other accomplishments of the joint 
committee are as follows: 

Natural Disaster Relief. The com- 
mittee recommended that the respective 
financial responsibilities of the federal 
and state-local governments in meeting 
natural disasters be clearly defined. It 
proposed a schedule of minimum expendi- 
tures to be made by states and local sub- 
divisions for this purpose before federal 
aid would be available. The President 
and the Governors’ Conference agreed; 
the schedule became effective July 1, 
1959. 

Atomic Energy. The committee rec- 
ommended amendment to the Atomic 
Energy Act to grant the states a greater 
share of the responsibility for the pro- 
motion and regulation of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, particularly in 
the fields of health and safety. The 1959 
amendments to this act vest such in- 
creased responsibility in the states. 

Radiation Hazards. The committee 
recommended to those states that have 
not already done so that they amend their 
workmen’s compensation laws to take 
cognizance of radiation hazards. 

Migratory Labor. The committee 
agreed upon certain criteria as to mi- 
gratory agricultural labor, particularly 
the tightening of regulations governing 
vehicles used in the interstate transpor- 
tation of migrants. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulations issued in 
1959 accord with the position of the 
committee. In this connection the com- 
mittee worked with the President’s Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor and with 
state officials. 

Estate and Inheritance Taxes. The 
committee agreed on the need for an in- 
tensive review of the federal estate tax 
to determine ways and means of increas- 
ing the federal credit for state taxes, 
simplifying federal and state estate and 
inheritance taxes and standardizing the 
state taxes in so far as practicable. A 
technical committee was established, in- 
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cluding representatives of th: Treasury 
and of national organizations in the fields 
of taxation, law and accounting, to con- 
tinue work on the problem. 

Legislative Jurisdiction. The commit- 
tee endorsed efforts to obtain congres- 
sional action relating to legislative juris- 
diction over federal lands within the 
States. 

Urban Renewal and Planning. The 
committee emphasized the need for state 
attention to urban renewal and other met- 
ropolitan problems. Specifically, it rec- 
ommended that each state create an 
agency responsible for these problems 
and take over from the federal govern- 
ment, as soon as possible, the financial 
responsibility for making planning ad- 
vances to local governments for urban 
renewal. 

The committee also made a number of 
recommendations for action to be fol- 
lowed up by others upon its termination: 

1. In order to give the states more 
flexibility in the administration of public 
health programs, the committee recom- 
mended that the states be permitted to 
transfer up to one-third of any of eight 
categorical grants to other programs in 
the group. 

2. Revision of the presently inopera- 
tive and outdated Federal Flood Insur- 
ance Act. 

3. The committee proposed that Con- 
gress set up a special ad hoc commission 
to study the question of payments in lieu 
of taxes and requested the new Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions to examine the highly important 
question of the impact of federal aid on 
state and local finances. 


California Adopts 
Smog Control Law 


With the passage of a smog control 
law by the legislature on April 5 Cali- 
fornia became the first state known to 
have taken legislative action against pol- 
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lution of the atmosphere by the auto- 
mobile. 

The law requires control devices on 
all new cars throughout the state and, 
within three years, on all motor vehicles, 
new or used, in counties affected by the 
law. Counties not affected by smog may 
exclude themselves from provisions as 
to used cars by action of the boards 
of supervisors after public hearings at 
which the facts are established. 

A Motor Vehicle Pollution Control 
Board is created one duty of which is 
to approve specific motor vehicle pol- 
lution control devices. All new vehicles 
must be equipped within one year after 
the board approves at least two such 
devices. 


Southern States’ Nuclear 
Energy Compact Drafted 


A Southern Interstate Nuclear Energy 
Compact has been prepared under the 
auspices of the Regional Advisory Coun- 
cil on Nuclear Energy, established by 
the Southern Governors’ Conference in 
1956. It contemplates a cooperative plan- 
ning and consulting agency, primarily to 
assist in achieving optimum development 
and use of nuclear energy in the region, 
and also to facilitate conferring by the 
states on regulatory problems. All six- 
teen states represented in the Southern 
Governors’ Conference are eligible to 
participate. Kentucky is the first state 
to ratify. 


N. Y. Legislates on 
Primaries, Registration 

In New York State, where primary 
elections may now be omitted in the 
absence of a contest, the legislature has 
adopted and Governor Rockefeller has 
signed a law elaborating and somewhat 
revising the procedure to be used when 
the plan takes effect for the first time 
this spring. Even where no contest ap- 
pears as a result of designating petitions, 
if sufficient voters petition for a primary 
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and the opportunity for write-ins, the 
primary must be held. 

An amendment to the permanent per- 
sonal registration law to allow the re- 
instatement of registration by mail also 
became law. It defers cancellation of 
registration for failure to vote in two 
successive general elections until the 
voter has the opportunity to reinstate 
his registration by mailing a postcard 
application. 

Another proposed amendment to ease 
permanent registration by deleting man- 
datory provision for a house-to-house 
canvass passed the legislature but was 
vetoed. It was supported by the League 
of Women Voters on the theory that, 
in the presence of various other safe- 
guards, money might properly be saved 
by confining the house-to-house check to 
those areas where there was a special 
need for caution. The governor, however, 
felt the extra safeguard was important 
enough to be mandatory everywhere. 


California Offers Legislative 
Internships for 1960-61 

Fifteen internships, involving service 
as full-time assistants to the California 


legislature, are being offered for the 
period from September 1, 1960, to June 
30, 1961, to advanced graduate students 
of California colleges and universities. 
The program provides practical training 
in the process of legislation and public 
policy formation. It is sponsored by the 
legislature, the Ford Foundation, the 
Claremont Graduate School, Stanford 
University, the University of Southern 
California and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
The internships carry a_ stipend of 
$4,000. The program started in 1957; 
the Ford Foundation made a five-year 
grant covering approximately half the 
cost. 
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Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


DeKats, Ittrnors, (1955 population 
14,965) adopted the council-manager 
plan on May 17 by a vote of 2,296 to 
1,804. The new plan goes into effect 
May 1, 1961. 

The town of WiIncHESTER, CONNECTI- 
cut, (1950 population 10,535) including 
the city of Wrnstep, adopted a council- 
manager charter by a vote of 1,211 to 364 
at a special election on April 23. It is to 
become effective at the next town elec- 
tion in October 1961. A seven-member 
council will replace a five-member board 
of selectmen and will appoint a town 
manager. In addition to the council the 
voters will elect a town clerk, two reg- 
istrars of voters, a seven-member board 
of education and three constables. 

MarysviLie, Ono, (4,256) voted 1,142 
to 243 to adopt a council-manager char- 
ter, to become effective December 1, 
1960. The new charter provides that the 
city council appoint the manager, city 
clerk and director of finance. 

Cupertino, CALtiForNntIA, (2,438) is re- 
ported by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association to have adopted the 
council-manager plan last year by ordi- 
nance. 


Carrsou, MAINE, voted at its annual 
town meeting to retain the representative 
form of town government rather than 
adopt the council-manager plan. 

The Massachusetts legislature has ap- 
proved a bill to allow the voters of 
FaLMoutH to decide the question of 
adopting the town manager plan at a 
referendum in March 1961. 

The charter commission of the town 
of Watertown, ConNeEcTicuT, is study- 
ing several council-manager charters, in- 
cluding the National Municipal League's 
Model City Charter, the charter of the 
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town of Windsor, Connecticut, and a 
charter prepared for Watertown seven 
years ago for presentation to the legis- 
lature, where it wunaccountably disap- 
peared. 

In Ripcewoop, New Jersey, the League 
of Women Voters is campaigning for a 
change from the commission plan with a 
“director of operations” to the true 
council-manager plan. Population has in- 
creased in the last 50 years from 5,000 
to 25,000. Approximately 2,400 valid 
signatures to petitions are needed to bring 
about a referendum in November; the 
League is seeking 5,000. 

Mayor William G. Flexon of GLouces- 
ter Crry, New Jersey, has appointed a 
committee of six to study the advisa- 
bility of the council-manager plan for 
that city. 

In Curnton, SoutH CAROLINA, in an 
advisory referendum on April 12, the 
council-manager plan was favored 391 to 
312. The city council is expected to 
request the legislative delegation to in- 
troduce a bill to change the city charter 
to the council-manager form. 

On May 3 Panoxkeg, Fiorina, de- 
feated a proposal to adopt the council- 
manager plan by a vote of 178 to 133. 

The Ohio Supreme Court has been 
asked by City Solicitor Bruce Birrell 
of WarrEN, On10, to direct the mayor 
and council to take all necessary steps 
to submit a proposed council-manager 
charter to the voters at a date properly 
authorized by the Warren Charter Com- 
mission. The latter originally set the 
date for a special election as April 12 
but the council failed to pass an ordi- 
nance in conformity. The state consti- 
tution provides that such an election 
should be held within a year after cre- 
ation of a charter commission. The 
Warren commission was elected on May 
5, 1959. The city solicitor contended 
that the Supreme Court can set a later 
date inasmuch as the charter commission 
has done all it could. His efforts have 
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been exerted in a taxpayer’s mandamus 
suit. 

The Parkerssurc, West VIRGINIA, 
charter board has completed the drafting 
of a council-manager charter. 

Dowacliac, MICHIGAN, defeated a pro- 
posed council-manager charter at a spe- 
cial election on April 14 by a narrow 
margin in a small turnout of voters. 
The proposed charter included combined 
ward and at-large representation on the 
council instead of entirely by wards as 
now. Plans are under way for resubmit- 
ting the charter at the November general 
election. 

Continuing action on a council-manager 
plan for Epwarpsvitte, ILitnots, has 
been accepted as a program of major 
emphasis in 1960-61 by the League of 
Women Voters. 

The League of Women Voters of Jo- 
Liet, ILLrNots, spurred by reports of 
plans for a referendum on the existing 
council-manager plan, has conducted a 
thorough inquiry into city operation 
since the plan was adopted in 1955 and 
has concluded it has brought improve- 
ments, holds promise for more and de- 
serves the League’s support. 

MarKHAM, ILLtNors, voted 622 to 509 
on April 23 against adoption of the 
council-manager plan under the state 
optional law. 


MARINETTE and WATERTOWN, WISCON- 
stn, voted on April 5 by small margins 
to abandon the council-manager plan. 
Marinette has had the plan since 1952 
and had sustained it in a 1954 referen- 
dum. The vote this April was 2,449 to 
2,106. Watertown, which has had the 
plan since 1949, voted 2,527 to 2,412 for 
abandonment. Both cities went to the 
mayor-council plan. 

The efforts of Mayor C. E. Felker of 
SIKesTon, Missouri, to block the coun- 
cil-manager plan, adopted in April 1959, 
received a second setback on April 25, 
1960, when the Court of Appeals at 
Springfield affirmed the dismissal by 
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Circuit Judge Marshall Craig of Mayor 
Felker’s suit against the city in an effort 
to have the election declared void. 

Aruincton, Texas, which has had the 
council-manager plan since 1949, voted 
750 to 369 on April 5 to make the ap- 
pointment of a manager riandatory rath- 
er than permissive. 


Pennsylvania Municipalities 
Present Federal Program 

A nineteen-point federal legislative 
program affecting municipalities was 
presented by the Pennsylvania League 
of Cities and the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Boroughs at a meeting 
with the congressional delegation of that 
state—their Fourth Annual Washington 
Congressional Conference—on February 
17. The two organizations represent 
more than seven million people. Seventy- 
eight city and borough officials from 36 
municipalities attended the meeting. 
Mayor Arthur J. Gardner of Erie, presi- 
dent of the League of Cities, presided. 

Six topics were singled out for em- 
phasis: (1) Aid for depressed urban 
areas, (2) inclusion of urban highways 
in the federal interstate system with 
supplementary aid for arterial streets, 
(3) strengthening the low-rent housing 
program and enactment of a middle-in- 
come housing program assisted by federal 
loans, (4) capital grants of $600 million 
a year for ten years for urban renewal, 
(5) federal payments in lieu of taxes and 
(6) expansion of the 1956 Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. 


Annexations Stir 
Controversy in Alaska 

A test of Alaska’s constitutional pro- 
vision for municipal annexations oc- 
curred in the 1960 legislature in connec- 
tion with the annexation of the Fairview 
Public Utility District by the city of 
Anchorage. According to the League of 
Alaskan Cities this was probably the 
most controversial issue before the legis- 
lature. 
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The Local Boundary Commission had 
recommended the annexation and under 
the state constitution such a recommen- 
dation becomes final unless disapproved 
by resolution adopted by a majority of 
the members of both houses of the legis- 
lature within 45 days or by the end of 
the session, whichever is earlier. The 
lower house adopted such a resolution 
of disapproval; the Senate, after receipt 
of over 5,000 telegrams and letters pro 
and con and after intense debate, voted 
against disapproval 44 days after receipt 
of the recommendation. The district, 
containing about 3,000 people, became 
part of the city a day later. The original 
area had been whittled down by piece- 
meal annexation, leaving two small areas 
totaling about two-thirds of a square 
mile entirely surrounded by the city. 


The league’s account states: “No valid 
arguments for the continuation of the 
PUD were offered. But the benefit of 
annexation to the area to be annexed as 
well as to the area as a whole was pitted 
against the claimed right of the people 
concerned to vote on the issue.” 


The controversy caused other legis- 
lative action. One new law provides for 
public hearings in or near the area in- 
volved on all proposed boundary changes. 
A joint resolution directs the secretary 
of state to place on the ballot at the 
next general election a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment under which a boun- 
dary change recommendation of the 
Local Boundary Commission would be- 
come final only if approved by a resolu- 
tion adopted by both houses of the 
legislature. 


At the same time as the Fairview 
annexation two other recommendations 
of the Local Boundary Commission be- 
came final, not having been disapproved 
by the legislature. Anchorage acquired 
the remainder of the Alaska Railroad 
Reserve and a “forgotten corner” of 
another area. Kodiak annexed that city’s 
still uninhabited watershed reserve and 
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several small islands considered impor- 
tant to future development of the city’s 
harbor. 


General Health Districts 
Studied in Ohio 


Ohio’s Legislative Service Commission 
has a work budget this year covering 
studies of the Department of Education, 
Department of Mental Hygiene and Cor- 
rection, Public Utilities Commission, 
State Licensing Boards, the court sys- 
tem, rotary funds, social security for 
public employees and the organization 
and financing of general health districts. 
The commission was created several 
years ago to carry on legislative inquiry 
during adjournments of the state legis- 
lature. 

The study of general health districts 
is one of the commission’s most important 
and most complicated. Ohio law classi- 
fies two kinds of health districts: “city 
health districts,” for each city of 5,000 
population or more, and “general health 
districts,” combining in one district the 
public health services for the remaining 
areas of a county, i.e., villages and town- 
ships. A city and a general health dis- 
trict may also join in a “combined health 
district.” 

At present the state has 130 health 
districts, covering operations of 235 
health jurisdictions—147 cities and 88 
counties. 

Funds for the districts come from 
such local revenues as property tax re- 
ceipts, inspection fees, permits, licenses 
and fines, federal grants-in-aid appor- 
tioned on a formula weighted in favor 
of the non-urban areas of a county, and 
miniscule subsidies from the state. 


The current inquiry of the Legislative 
Service Commission is concerned with 
the consolidation of local health units 
and services, problems of personnel 
standards and financing. In addition in- 
quiry has been directed toward the ade- 
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quacy of Ohio districts in carrying out 
the seven minimal services outlined by 
the American Public Health Association 
and the U. S. Public Health Service: 
vital statistics, health education, control 
of communicable disease, chronic disease, 
environmental sanitation, laboratory serv- 
ices and maternal-infant child hygiene. 

As might be expected, conclusions in 
this regard are far from unanimous but 
most health workers seem convinced that 
the services of the general districts range 
only from “miserable” to “subminimal,” 
depending on the point of view, while 
health jurisdictions in the urban areas 
partake in general of the measure of 
performance of the city government as 
a whole. 

Considerable sentiment is abroad in 
the larger Ohio counties for consolida- 
tion of intra-county jurisdictions under 
one professionally manned and financial- 
ly competent county-wide administration. 
There is, however, no reason for the 
present to assume realization of this ob- 
jective will come any more readily than 
other moves at consolidation of local 
governmental services in metropolitan- 
ized counties. 

Forest FRANK 
Executive Director 


Cincinnati City Charter Committee 


Plan Institute for 
Mayors and Councilmen 


Texas mayors, councilmen and city com- 
missioners will participate on June 24 and 
25 in a new program designed exclusively 
for their use and benefit—the First In- 
stitute for Mayors, Councilmen and Com- 
missioners, to be held in Austin under 
the co-sponsorship of the Institute of 
Public Affairs of the University of Texas 
and the Texas Municipal League. 

It will provide orientation as to duties 
and responsibilities, outline basic com- 
ponents and procedures of city govern- 
ment and set forth municipal programs 


(Continued on page 338) 
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Metropolitan Areas 


William N. Cassella, Jr., Editor 





Wisconsin Limits 
Incorporations 


Also Places Controls 
On Annexation Moves 


HE Wisconsin 1959 

drastically revised its statute on mu- 
nicipal incorporation and simultaneously 
amended the law so as to prevent evasion 
of the new incorporation standards 
through either annexation or consolida- 
tion. The 1959 revision established stand- 
ards which are more strict in metro- 
politan than in rural areas. This was 
the first statutory recognition in Wis- 
consin that the continuing fragmentation 
of metropolitan areas into a large num- 
ber of municipal entities was harmful to 
the public interest and that, furthermore, 
the location, size and shape of a munici- 
pality should .be reviewed in all cases 
by some representative of the state. 

The Wisconsin statute, like those 
adopted in 1959 by Minnesota and Indi- 
ana, is a fresh start toward a solution 
to a complex and growing problem. It 
accomplished some good and also created 
certain new problems. It will probably 
be revised and improved by the 1961 
legislature. 

The major objectives of the legislation 
are to prevent, especially in metropolitan 
areas, the incorporation of villages or 
cities which are not self-sufficient for 
any of a variety of reasons, such as be- 
ing too small in area for effective local 
government, having too small a tax base 
to support necessary public services or 
being too sparsely settled or uncohesive 
to warrant a permanent freezing of mu- 
nicipal boundaries. 

Prior to 1959 cities could be incorpo- 
rated in the state virtually without re- 
gard to legal standards and without any 
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requirement of a review by a court or 
agency. A city need have only a popu- 
lation of 1,500 and, in theory, the judi- 
cially defined “characteristics of a city” 
as they existed at the time of the creation 
of the Wisconsin constitution in 1848. 
Neighboring cities were forbidden to 
contest incorporation—which is now ex- 
pressly permitted in the new statute— 
with the result that many cities of dubi- 
ous legality were created in metropolitan 
areas but were never brought to court. 

Seven of eight cities incorporated near 
Milwaukee between 1950 and 1959 were 
created without a court review on the 
merits. In sharp contrast the incorpo- 
ration of villages required a court review 
and a density of 400 persons per square 
mile. The density requirement often led 
incorporators to create villages which 
were too small in area and then hope 
to enlarge them by annexing land which 
could not legally have been included in 
the original incorporation. 

The new statute prescribes certain ar- 
bitrary standards for the incorporation 
of cities and villages which are reason- 
ably similar and set forth in terms so 
clear as to enable a layman to know 
immediately that certain of the more ir- 
rational proposals for incorporation are 
illegal. Thus new villages in metropol- 
itan areas must have a minimum popu- 
lation of 2,500, occupy a minimum of two 
squares miles and, if located within ten 
miles of a city of 150,000 or within five 
miles of a city of over 10,000, occupy 
at least four square miles at the time 
of incorporation. 

The creation of cities in metropolitan 
areas requires an original population of 
5,000, a minimum area of three square 
miles and, if the proposed city is within 
the same ten or five mile belt of larger 
cities as defined above, must be six square 
miles in area. These standards have 
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stopped overnight the creation or agi- 
tation to create undersized municipalities 
in the metropolitan area. Six had been 
created within fifteen miles of Milwaukee 
between 1950 and 1959. 

In order to achieve statewide uni- 
formity, the application of certain dis- 
cretionary incorporation standards was 
vested in the state director of regional 
planning, whose decision would be sub- 
ject to court review in the same manner 
as administrative agencies. 

The new statute defines a metropolitan 
community as the territory consisting of 
any city of 25,000 or more or any two 
incorporated municipalities whose boun- 
daries are within five miles of each other 
and whose populations aggregate 25,000 
plus all the contiguous area which has 
a density of 100 persons or more per 
square mile or which the director of 
regional planning determines will have 
a density of 100 persons per square mile 
within three years. 

eure rie 


Petitions for incorporation are filed 
with the circuit court and a hearing held 
to determine whether there is compliance 
with the minimum standards as to popu- 
lation and area. If so, the petition is 
referred to the state director of regional 
planning for his determination as to 
whether the proposed incorporation com- 
plies with the public interest. The di- 
rector must submit his proposed findings 
of fact and decision to the proponents 
and opponents and, if they so request, 
hold a hearing in the vicinity of the area 
to be incorporated. His final decision is 
subject to appeal to the local court in 
the manner provided for the review of 
administrative agencies. If an incorpo- 
ration petition is approved by both the 
court and director, a referendum is then 
taken in the area to be incorporated and 
a majority of those voting determines 
the outcome. 

The standards which the director of 
regional planning examines in order to 
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determine whether the incorporation is 
in the public interest were very difficult 
to draft and undoubtedly would benefit 
from further clarification and improve- 
ment by the next legislature. They in- 
clude these requirements : 

1. The territory proposed as a city or 
village must be reasonably homogeneous 
and compact, taking into account natural 
boundaries, soil conditions, transportation 
facilities, previous political and school 
district boundaries and social customs. 
It need not, in a metropolitan area, in- 
clude places of employment or shopping 
centers. In other words, bedroom sub- 
urbs are not forbidden. 

2. All territory included must either 
be developed or have the potential for 
residential and other land-use develop- 
ment on a substantial scale within the 
next three years. 

3. The territory must have present 
and potential sources of tax revenue 
which would be sufficient to defray the 
anticipated cost of governmental services 
at a local tax rate which compares fa- 
vorably with the tax rate in similar areas 
for the same level of services. 

4. The level of governmental services 
needed in the area must compare favor- 
ably to the level proposed by any village 
or city which files a resolution with the 
director indicating its desire to annex 
the land proposed for incorporation. 

5. The proposed incorporation must 
not unnecessarily weaken the township 
from which it is carved. The director 
has the authority to enlarge or decrease 
the area proposed for incorporation so 
as to leave a more suitable remnant of 
the town, if indeed any is to be left at 
all. 

6. The proposed incorporation must 
not substantially hinder the solution of 
governmental problems affecting the 
metropolitan community. 

Any ordinance annexing more than one 
square mile in the metropolitan area 
must be approved by a court after the 
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judge receives advice from the director 
of regional planning, to determine wheth- 
er the land sought to be annexed is 
reasonably homogeneous and shaped for 
annexation to the annexing municipality 
and whether the annexing municipality 
can clearly supply better services to the 
annexed area than the town or any other 
municipality which informs the court that 
it desires to annex the same land. 

All annexations of less than a square 
mile are subject to advisory review by 
the director of regional planning prior 
to adoption of the annexation ordinance 
—it being hoped that his advice against 
odd-shaped or unwise annexations would 
deter poorly conceived annexations on 
the fringe of cities. 

The new statute in operation has had 
the following effects: 

1, Stopped all incorporation in the 
Milwaukee area where there had been 
fifteen incorporations since 1950. 

2. Stopped all annexations of over 
one square mile, whereas annexations of 
between one and eleven square miles at 
a time had been commonplace in the 
Milwaukee area between 1953 and 1959. 

3. Had no noticeable effect on annex- 
ations of less than one square mile. The 
director has reviewed 77 annexation pe- 
titions and concluded that thirteen were 
not in the public interest. Most of those 
which are against the public interest were 
annexations which would leave an island 
of town territory surrounded by the 
annexing city. 

Generally, annexing municipalities have 
ignored the director’s advice, believing 
that it tended to be based upon an ideal- 
istic and inexperienced view of the man- 
ner by which cities can expand along 
their boundaries. For example, the an- 
nexation statute requires the signatures 
of one-half of the electors and the own- 
ers of one-half of the property measured 
by area or assessed valuation. Persons 
whose property is under-assessed or who 
are officials of the town government will 
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not sign petitions and, unless their prop- 
erty is left in islands, they have the 
ability in certain circumstances to stop 
annexations in the neighborhood alto- 
gether. This was not intended by the 
legislature in 1959 but the administrator 
seems to assume that it was. 

The Urban Problems Committee now 
studying the 1959 statute is considering 
revision of the definition of the metro- 
politan community so as to make it more 
clear. It is also considering a clarifi- 
cation of the standards which should 
guide the director of regional planning 
in giving advisory opinions concerning 
the wisdom of annexations which are 
smaller than one square mile in area. 

In summary, the Wisconsin statute has 
operated to stop virtually all incorpo- 
ration in metropolitan areas but has had 
no appreciable effect on annexations of 
less than one square mile, 


RicHarp W. CuTLer 


Milwaukee Metropolitan 
Study Commission 


Adopt Principles as 
Metro Problem Guide 


The Board of Directors of the County 
Supervisors Association of California 
has adopted a declaration of principles 
to be used by counties as a guide to 
solving metropolitan problems. This is 
intended as a move toward achieving a 
detailed set of policies and procedures 
with which California counties can more 
effectively meet problems resulting from 
rapid urban growth. 

The text of the statement includes the 
following: “Leadership by counties is 
essential to the promotion of cooperative 
undertakings with cities and between 
counties. . . . Counties already perform 
area-wide activities and must be prepared 
to accept increasing responsibilities for 
providing urban services. . . . Local gov- 
ernment functions must be concentrated 
in governmental agencies which are po- 
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litically responsible and responsive, i.e. 
cities and counties. . . . The potential of 
existing units of government . .. to 
. solve the metropolitan problem must 
be explored before resort is had to the 
creation of new and larger units... . 
“State law relating to county govern- 
ment must permit wide flexibility so as 
to authorize counties more effectively to 
meet the problems resulting from rapid 
urban growth and to take constructive 
and preventive action... . 
“Utilization of interagency agreements 
. is preferable to the creation of new 
units of local government. If the creation 
of a new unit... is necessary .. . the 
responsibility for the government and 
administration rightfully vests in elected 
city councilmen and county supervisors. 
. . . Creation of autonomous special tax- 
ing districts must be discouraged as 
detrimental to the effective solution of 
metropolitan problems.” 


Recreation Plan Approved 
For Detroit Area 


The Detroit Metropolitan Area Re- 
gional Planning Commission approved a 
Regional Recreation Plan at its quarterly 
meeting held March 15, 1960. Along 
with the Land Use Plan of 1957 and the 
1958 Highway Plan, this action is part 
of the evolution of a Comprehensive Plan 
for the entire region, and will itself act 
as a guide for future recreational devel- 
opment. 

Development of the recreation plan 
followed surveys of existing recreational 
lands, what users of the park went there 
for and how long they stayed, the social 
and economic characteristics of families 
using the parks, and the potential recre- 
ational sites of the area. 

Three different types of new facilities 
are proposed. Regional parks are the 
dominant feature of the plan and would 
provide a wide range of activities in a 
site possessing a natural attraction. Spe- 
cial facilities would generally be single 
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purpose parks, such as a swimming pool. 
Resource preserves would be lands left 
predominantly undeveloped but held in 
reserve to meet possible future needs. 


Traffic in Kansas City 
Area Projected to 1980 


It is not uncommon for our great 
urban centers to sprawl across state 
boundaries —the classic example, of 
course, is metropolitan New York which 
covers parts of three states. Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and Portland (Oregon) 
are all major cities at the center of a 
two-state urban complex. In every case 
but Chicago, the state boundary line in- 
volved is formed by a river. 

Kansas City is another multi-state 
metropolitan region and unusual in that 
it not only crosses a landed state border 
but it also retains the same name for its 
two major centers and, unlike Chicago, 
its bistate expansion is as much con- 
tinuous residential areas as it is indus- 
trial zones. Kansas City Urban Area: 
Patterns of Growth, 1957-1980 (City 
Plan Commission, Kansas City, Missouri, 
December 1959, 146 pages, $7.50) is the 
product of an “Origin-Destination Sur- 
vey” begun in 1957 to study the growth 
pattern of this area. 

The survey serves as the basis for the 
forecast of 1980 traffic conditions. Its 
emphasis is upon an analysis of social 
and economic factors related to traffic, 
including population and its distribution, 
housing, employment, family income and 
retail sales. All information is from 1957 
with projections to 1980. 

Like virtually every other city in the 
United States, Kansas City has found 
its vehicular traffic expanding much 
more rapidly than estimates made in 1950 
would have indicated. Now a new pro- 
posal for highways has been made as an 
outgrowth of the federal highway pro- 
gram. The purpose of this report is “to 
verify the system .. . to test its various 
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parts and determine where additions and 
modifications should be made.” 

Because of the extremely comprehen- 
sive nature of this survey and its excel- 
lent appendix, Kansas City Urban Area 
should be of use to anyone concerned 
with the problems of this midwestern 


metropolis. 
Wru1am J.D. Boyp 


Ithaca Plans 
On Regional Basis 


“High Above Cayuga’s Waters” the 
Greater Ithaca (New York) Regional 
Planning Board is demonstrating the 
feasibility of planning for the small mu- 
nicipality and its environs. Cornell Uni- 
versity has long been the cultural and 
economic focus of the Ithaca region and 
has had a stabilizing effect upon the 
community’s growth pattern. Now a sud- 
den growth is anticipated because of the 
proposed construction of the Cornell Re- 
search Park. Ithaca Urban Area—A 
General Plan (Community Planning As- 
sociates, Inc., 1241 Park Avenue, P. O. 
Box 206, West Trenton, New Jersey, 
October 1959, 81 pages, $5.00) is the 
study undertaken to meet this challenge. 

The report is divided into two parts. 
The first section contains the recom- 
mendations and conclusions of the study, 
maps, a review of existing ordinances 
and the general development policy upon 
which the plan is based. The second 
section contains the more detailed data 
upon which proposals are based. 


Of particular interest is the fact that 
many characteristics of regionalism are 
present in the Ithaca urban area though 
so small an area is not normally con- 
sidered a region. With the large scale 
changes in land use patterns now con- 
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templated, a great opportunity to im- 
prove their physical environment is 
presented to the three towns and the 
university invoived. 


W.J.D.B. 


Burlington County 
Presents Master Plan 


Cognizant of the importance of its lo- 
cation in the Delaware River Valley Re- 
gion, and the influence the river has ex- 
erted and will continue to exert, the 
Burlington County Planning Board and 
Development Committee has just pub- 
lished the Delaware Valley Region of 
Burlington County, New Jersey, Future 
Development Patterns (Mount Holly, 
1960, 88 pages). The large, handsomely 
illustrated document is the product of two 
years’ research for the presentation of a 
master plan for the upper third of the 
county which borders the river. It is in 
this area that the majority of the coun- 
ty’s population and industry is located. 

After analysis of the history, existing 
development patterns, and other influ- 
ences and forces within the region, the 
report recommends a course for the 
future residential, commercial, transpor- 
tation, industrial and recreational pat- 
terns to take, including the creation of 
a government and a cultural center. 


Guide to Metro 


Citizen’s Guide to Metro, a concise 
explanation of the history, organization 
and operation of the government of Met- 
ropolitan Dade County, has been pub- 
lished by the League of Women Voters 
of Metropolitan Dade County. It may 
be obtained from Mrs. F. G. Bennett, 
7300 S.W. 72nd Street, Miami 43, Florida. 
Single copies are ten cents. The quantity 
price is $5 per 100. 
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Taxation and Finance 


Jackson Phillips, Editor 





Mass Transit 
Looks to Subsidy 


Municipal Aid Required 
To Keep Industry Alive 


N 1959 the long-term downward trend 

in mass transit use halted with levels 

of use about at those of the prior year or, 

in some cases, slightly above. But this did 

not bring optimism to the industry, nor 
should it to the taxpayer. 

At the end of the 1950s mass transit 
in the United States concluded a decade 
of attrition, bringing it financially to the 
point requiring far-reaching decisions by 
state and local officials. Since World 
War II the decline in passenger travel 
has resulted in widespread municipal sub- 
sidy in varying degrees but from here on 
in, apparently, increased subsidy will be 


required to keep the industry alive. The 


problem is high-lighted by persistent 
problems of several municipal systems 
which have struggled for success for over 
a decade but now see it slipping from 
their grasp. 

The Cleveland and Chicago systems 
represent heroic efforts to cut costs, to 
utilize efficient equipment, to raise fares, 
in short, to preserve a_ self-supporting 
status. Yet at the end of 1959 both sys- 
tems were looking to outside help to con- 
tinue programs of modernization. 

Operators of Cleveland’s transit sys- 
tem stated that “it is reasonable to ex- 
pect the community to share in the cap- 
ital costs” of further extensions, noting 
“it is unfair to expect the transit rider to 
shoulder the costs of such a project which 
would aid the entire area.” 

Chicago’s transit authority stated that 
“the welfare and economic progress of 
Chicago is dependent upon a compre- 
hensive and efficient mass transit system. 


We must look to public) agencies for a 
solution to the problem.” 

What has happened has been a dra- 
matic decline in mass transit riders, down 
in numbers by over 50 per cent since the 
end of the war. Most systems have ac- 
cordingly reduced service, particularly 
costly and marginal service, including 
that in relatively sparsely settled areas 
and in non-rush hours. More expensive 
service involving high labor costs has 
been abandoned as much as possible. But 
even against these trends, Cleveland and 
Chicago have carried on widespread im- 
provement programs. Passenger fare in- 
creases have helped but are considered 
about exhausted as a future course of 
action. In both cases fares nearly doubled 
in the 1950-1959 period, keeping gross 
revenues about level, while operating ex- 
penses have been kept down by improved 
efficiency. 

For the year 1959, Cleveland, Chicago 
and Los Angeles, where mass transit was 
recently acquired from private operators 
by a public authority, all showed good 
coverage on bond service. Cleveland cov- 
ered its debt service requirements 2.4 
times, Chicago 2.4 times and Los Angeles 
2.8 times. Now, however, in contrast with 
past outlooks, each system cannot fore- 
see continued surplus, after debt service, 
to finance additional modernization. Any 
narrowing of debt service coverage under 
the impact of continued declines in use 
or increases in costs will cut into de- 
preciation allowances. This in turn will 
cut into the ability of the systems to keep 
up present standards, And, while some 
narrowing of debt service coverage will 
not immediately alarm already chary 
bondholders, it may completely eliminate 
the ability of these systems to borrow in 
the future. 

Where subsidy already exists in sub- 
stantial degree, it may be expected to be 
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increased. In 1959 New York City’s 
transit system showed an operating deficit 
of about $10.1 million, covered for pur- 
poses of maintaining a fifteen-cent fare 
by prior operating surpluses. The city 
paid debt service on the transit system, 
however, which for 1959 amounted to 
$87.5 million. The 1959 operating deficit 
for New York was roughly comparable 
with that of a decade ago. In 1950, how- 
ever, the operating deficit was attributable 
to the surface system, with subways in 
that year showing an operating surplus 
of over $1 million. By elimination of 
streetcars, rerouting and improving bus 
transportation and increasing fares, the 
New York system had improved its sur- 
face system by 1959 so that it sustained 
an operating deficit of only about $1 
million. Thus, the rapid transit operation 
on which New York is vitally dependent 
has now become the base of the deficit 
and further economies are considered 
doubtful. Any modernization of the New 
York system has long been financed by 
the city government. 


Battle on Non-Resident 
Taxation Continues 


The 1960 New York State legislature 
rejected Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s 
proposal to permit non-residents working 
in the state to claim the same deductions 
as residents on New York State’s income 
tax and thereby paved the way for an- 
other year of interstate bickering. The 
inequity resulting from New York’s posi- 
tion has frequently been noted but has 
endured through its reluctance to give 
up a sizeable amount of revenue which 
can be derived from non-residents. 

Under New York’s income tax law 
non-residents are allowed to deduct 10 
per cent of their income but not more 
than $1,000 in computing the tax owed 
to New York. Residents are allowed their 
choice of this method or of itemizing de- 
ductions in a manner similar to the al- 
ternatives under the federal income tax. 
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Non-resident taxpayers, principally New 
Jersey and Connecticut residents, are 
thus permitted no deduction for realty 
taxes, medical expenses, charitable con- 
tributions and other specifics familiar to 
income tax economizers everywhere. Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s plan would have per- 
mitted non-residents to claim the same 
deductions as residents and would have 
saved them an estimated $5.1 million an- 
nually in what they now pay to New 
York State. 

New York State holds defensively to 
the position that its law is equitable. It 
permits non-residents credit on income 
taxes paid in their state of residence 
roughly up to the amount otherwise due 
to New York State. This is a reciprocal 
provision allowable only if the state of 
the non-resident treats New Yorkers 
working in that state similarly. The 
reciprocity clause has little meaning to 
the New Jersey and Connecticut resident 
working in New York, however, since 
neither of those states levies an income 
tax. New York State further claims that 
non-residents working in its borders owe 
it a certain amount in taxation because 
of additional governmental costs incurred 
by their daytime presence and that al- 
lowing specific deductions to non-resi- 
dents would impose administrative and 
enforcement problems. 

With the failure of the latest New 
York legislature to act, New Jersey and 
Connecticut officials have re-issued what 
the press calls “blunt warnings” and 
some have proposed retaliatory measures. 
Roswell Magill, tax consultant and 
former under secretary of the Treasury, 
stated recently in behalf of Connecticut 
that that state was considering a suit 
against New York to test the constitu- 
tionality of the New York law. Governor 
Meyner of New Jersey proposed enact- 
ment of a New Jersey income tax law 
to apply only to earnings by New Jersey 
residents who work in New York and 
New Yorkers working in New Jersey. 
The governor proposed that rates be 
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identical to New York’s and contended 
that if adopted this measure would pro- 
vide New Jersey with about $25 million 
now estimated to go to New York every 
year. 

Other proposals, emanating chiefly 
from New Jersey, would impose a tax on 
New York banks acting as executors of 
the estates of New Jersey decedents and 
a tax on trucks registered in states “dis- 
criminating” against New Jersey resi- 
dents. The aim of these measures would 
be not to produce revenue but to “pro- 
duce an awareness among affected New 
Yorkers to the probiems of the non-resi- 
dents,” according to William Miéiller, 
counsel to the Commission on the Out- 
of-State Taxation of New Jersey Resi- 
dents. 

These problems of interstate taxation 
have a solution, but it is doubtful that it 
lies in the direction of wrong-headed re- 
taliation. Neither does the adamant stand 
of small-caliber New York legislators 
help, for obviously these men will not 
endanger a single vote in New York by 
imposing new taxes to replace revenue 
which would be lost by treating out-of- 
state residents the same as state residents. 
Probably the ultimate solution can be 
found as New York State continues to 
modernize its income tax law and bring 
its concepts more in line with those of 
the federal income tax. As this is  ac- 
complished, New York State’s problems 
of administration will be eased and the 
enforcement problem largely eliminated. 
In the meantime the patience of non- 
residents commends itself ahead of the 
position of power from which New York 


plays. 


Michigan to Vote 
On Sales Tax Increase 


The Michigan legislature has voted to 
place the question of a one-cent increase 
in the sales tax on the November ballot. 
The current levy is three cents on each 
dollar of sale. The state is now facing a 
deficit of about $71 million this year and 
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the sales tax increase versus imposition 
of an income tax has proved to be beyond 
the power of the state’s duly elected 
government to settle. 

The issue is considered to be a major 
part of the coming fall political struggle. 
A leading candidate for the Republican 
nomination for governor is already run- 
ning with a slogan contending he was 
the man who “torpedoed” a state income 
tax in last year’s legislative session. An- 
other Republican contender has indicated 
he might favor an income tax if the 
people turn down the increase in the 
sales tax. 

Michigan Democrats have largely been 
quoted as favoring the income tax meas- 
ure in accordance with the campaign 
waged by Governor G. Mennen Williams, 
who has stated that “If the people vote 
down the sales tax increase, I would 
conclude it meant they wanted an income 
ad 


Value of Tax Exemption 
Shrinking 

A study released by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research states that 
the value to states and localities of 
issuing tax-exempt bonds is shrinking. 
Funds for building roads and schools at 
the rate indicated by plans of state and 
local governments probably can be raised 
only if a large fraction of the benefit of 
tax exemption is passed on to investors. 
Only a moderate part of it can be re- 
tained by state and local governments in 
the form of lower borrowing costs. 

The report, Postwar Market for State 
and Local Government Securities by 
Roland I. Robinson, published by Prince- 
ton University Press for the national 
bureau, is a major product of an in- 
vestigation initiated by the bureau in 
1955, the Postwar Capital Markets Study, 
directed by Raymond W. Goldsmith. 

State and local governments saved an 
average of less than three-quarters of 1 
per cent on interest costs over the five- 
year period 1951-55, Dr. Robinson cal- 
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culates, while at the same time the fed- 
eral government lost in taxes an amount 
equal to about 2 per cent of the tax- 
exempt bonds sold. On the debt outstand- 
ing at the end of this period, consequently, 
the federal government was losing ap- 
proximately a billion dollars a year in 
taxes while state and local governments 
were saving less than half a billion in 
interest cost. 

The “indirect subsidy” that income-tax 
exemption gives to state and local gov- 
ernment bonds “has clearly become a 
quite inefficient one,” the author says. “It 
has helped state and local government 
finance only moderately but has cost the 
federal government substantial amounts. 
Furthermore, it has helped the most se- 
verely pressed local governmental units 
the least.” 

One of the reasons for this shift has 
been the sharp increase in borrowing by 
state and local governments in postwar 
years. In 1946 the amount was $1.2 bil- 
lion, by 1956 it had risen to $5.5 billion 
and for the year 1959 it was about $7.9 
billion. Among the factors in the rise 
were the backlog of public construction 
that had been deferred because of the 
war, shifts in housing and location of 
population plus sustained prosperity that 
brought demands for more school and 
recreational facilities, and the increase in 
number of automobiles that led to addi- 
tional road-building and off-street park- 
ing facilities. 

“Although the demand for funds has 
been formidable and insistent,” Robinson 
says, “the number of investors interested 
in this market has not kept pace.” Tax 
exemption is valueless, obviously, to tax- 
free non-profit institutions and qualified 
pension funds. Life insurance companies 
can make “only modest use of the privi- 
lege.” Commercial banks and fire and 
casualty insurance companies (both stock 
and mutual), being fully taxed, are con- 
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sequently leading buyers of tax exempts. 

The interest of individual investors in 
this market, largely in the top income 
brackets, is declining, the author com- 
ments, citing the smaller proportion of 
tax exempts in large estates. Those who 
do buy tax exempts place emphasis on 
quality and “The market seems to re- 
quire high premiums to assume even mod- 
erate degrees of credit risk.” 

Dr. Robinson examines the legal foun- 
dation for tax exemption of the interest 
of state and local government securities, 
the advantages and disadvantages of bor- 
rowing and restrictions on it, and com- 
pares this market with other sectors of 
capital markets. Demand for funds by 
state and local governments is covered, 
as is the market for their obligations 
among individuals, banks and insurance 
companies. New issues—the marketing 
process, syndicates, buying and selling 
strategy—receive treatment and he dis- 
cusses the secondary market for tax ex- 
empts (sales by one investor to another). 
Tax-exempt interest as a cost to borrow- 
ing governments and as a yield to in- 
vestors is analyzed. The study concludes 
with a look at the self-financing and self- 
supporting special bodies such as toll 
road authorities which sell revenue ob- 
ligations. 


Tax Institute Symposium 
Planned for September 


The Tax Institute, Incorporated, will 
holds its 1960 symposium at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, September 29-30. The 
topic will be “Management’s Stake in 
Tax Administration—Federal, State, Lo- 
cal.” The program will cover withholding 
of income taxes, sales and excise taxes, 
standards of property tax assessment, and 
management’s interest in the uniformity 
of state and local taxes. Further details 
are available from the institute, 457 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Citizen Action 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 





The Women 
Do It Again 


Galveston LWV Sparks 
Campaign for Manager 


GALVESTON, Texas, where the 

commission form of government 
originated 60 years ago, has abandoned 
it in favor of a new charter providing 
the council-manager plan. 

The movement for a new governmen- 
tal setup goes back to 1954 when the 
Galveston League of Women Voters be- 
gan the study of municipal administra- 
tion. In October 1958 the league adopted 
a program to work for the council- 
manager plan, an action which imme- 
diately aroused antagonistic response 
from city officials. 

In January 1959 the league persuaded 
the commissioners (governing body) to 
place two items on the ballot to be 
voted on May 12. These were: “Should 
a charter commission be formed to frame 
a new charter?” and, in an advisory 
public opinion poll, “Would you like to 
see council-manager government for 
Galveston?” Forty-two candidates filed 
for the 21 places on the charter com- 
mission. After an extensive educational 
campaign conducted by the League of 
Women Voters, the answer to both ques- 
tions was “yes” and 21 candidates were 
elected to the charter commission. 

The commission, whose first meeting 
was held May 25, completed its work in 
exactly eight months. It gave full con- 
sideration to all charter questions. Ex- 
perts on the various forms of government 
were invited to address the commission, 
public meetings were held and final de- 
cisions were reached only after much 
consideration. 

Copies of the completed charter were 


made available on January 25, 1960. City 
officials in an immediate interview stated 
the charter was no good—they hadn't 
read it but it was no good. When asked 
if he had read it, one commissioner com- 
mented he hadn’t but he didn’t like it. 
The mayor and other commissioners 
were, in fact, heartily opposed to the 
new charter before it was written and 
their minds weren’t changed during the 
eight-month period before its completion. 

An intensive campaign followed to 
educate the voters on the contents of the 
new charter. Throughout the writing of 
the document each item had been covered 
thoroughly in newspapers and over radio 
stations. This operation was repeated 
again and again. Since the charter com- 
mission did not feel it should raise funds 
to campaign for the charter, the League 
of Women Voters financed and distrib- 
uted charts explaining the new form of 
government, flyers describing the advan- 
tages of the council-manager plan and 
pamphlets on the subject. The league 
placed a sign board on a choice beach 
location, installed posters in store win- 
dows reminding the voters of the issues 
and made spot announcements on radio 
and TV. 

The league also prepared radio pro- 
grams dealing with each section of the 
charter. A speakers bureau was organ- 
ized with talks scheduled for every civic, 
church, social, school and labor organi- 
zation meeting. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
activities of the League of Women Vot- 
ers was its telephone campaign. Twenty- 
two thousand voters were reminded per- 
sonally of the forthcoming election by a 
well organized committee. Each precinct 
had a captain in charge who secured 
other league members and outside volun- 
teers to aid her. The whole project was 
accomplished within the period of a week. 
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The league was forced to cancel its 
usual rally held just before the election 
because the opposition. could not—or 
would not—present the case against the 
charter. The league, being nonpartisan, 
takes no stand on candidacies. But it 
does take one on issues which it has 
studied and on which it has reached a 
consensus. Nevertheless, at its rallies it 
always presents both sides of the ques- 
tion. No valid reasons were given by 
the opposition for its refusal to take part. 


* * > 


Toward the end of the campaign a 
group of interested men felt there should 
be newspaper advertising to counteract 
the derogatory and untruthful ads and 
flyers published by charter opponents. 
A volunteer from this group solicited 
funds from local business and profes- 
sional men. With no trouble at all he 
received sufficient money to run four 
different ads daily, plus a large copy of 
the ballot. These ads began a week pre- 
vious to election and continued right 
through election day. The fund was actu- 
ally oversubscribed and the money still 
available will be used for the further 
education of Galvestonians on their new 
form of government. 


The vote for the new charter was 5,505 
to 4,803. Over a thousand other voters 
who went to the polls failed to cast 
ballots on the charter question. It is 
believed that the presentation of two ad- 
ditional referenda led to considerable 
confusion on the part of the voters. Both 
provided for creation of a city planning 
commission, levying a 15-cent tax in- 
crease. One would have amended the 
new charter; the other applied to the old 
charter if the new one failed of passage. 
The new charter mentioned no rise in 
taxes. 

The opposition, composed mostly of 
city officials and politicians, raised funds 
for its campaign by levying a fee on 
saloon-keepers. The money was used for 
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the distribution of flyers and publication 
of ads in the daily newspapers. 

This was truly a citizen campaign. Radio 
station KGBC prepared a daily editorial 
favoring the new form of government 
and decrying shortcomings of the ad- 
ministration. It also ran spots between 
every record. The League of Women 
Voters and its non-member volunteers, 
the telephone committee, financial con- 
tributors to the advertising campaign, 
those who requested speakers for their 
organizations and the _ organizations 
themselves which heard the speakers, 
those who distributed literature and those 
who exhibited it—all felt responsible for 
the passage of the new charter. 

Interested citizens do not plan to sit 
back and pat themselves on the back 
after their success. They will continue 
to be interested in the functioning of the 
old government for the next year as 
well as in preparing for the new one. 
Galveston goes to the polls in April 1961 
to choose city council members under 
the new setup and much needs to be 
done to insure the charter’s success. 


Frances Kay Harris 


League of Women Voters 
Galveston 


Committee of 39 
Lists Objectives 

The Committee of 39 of Wilmington, 
Delaware, held its fourth annual Salute 
to Good Government dinner in March. 
Governor David L. Lawrence of Penn- 
sylvania was speaker of the evening. The 
committee presented two Good Govern- 
ment citations—one to the Delaware 
State Board of Health for its Migrant 
Farm Labor program, the other to Dr. 
Edgar F. Bunce, Jr., who served as a 
volunteer consultant and staff member 
of the Joint Revenue Committee of the 
General Assembly. 

The committee is organized as “a per- 
manent, nonpartisan organization dedi- 
cated to securing for Delaware good 
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municipal, county and state government.” 
Among the committee’s projects are 
home rule, the merit system, a solution 
to the governmental problems which may 
plague the Wilmington metropolitan area 
in a few years, passage of adequate 
anti-crime laws, checkups from time to 
time on any agencies or officials which 
may not be performing their duties 
properly, and education for citizenship 
through the committee’s popular discus- 
sion series. 

The organization has 39 active, voting 
members—hence the name—plus an un- 
limited number of associate members. It 
aims to have a membership which rep- 
resents as wide a cross section of the 
populace as possible. 


Study Evaluates 
Citizen Association 

The Richmond Citizens Association is 
critically assessed by Kenneth Zimmer, 
Howard Davis and William Edwards in 
A Study of the Effectiveness of a Citi- 
sens Association in Municipal Govern- 
ment With Specific Reference to the 
Richmond (Virginia) Citizens Associa- 
tion (Richmond Professional Institute, 
College of William and Mary, 901 West 
Franklin Street, Richmond 20, February 
1960, 43 pages, $2.50). 

After comparing RCA’s present state 
of relative quiescence with the functions 
and purposes of citizens groups in other 
cities, the authors make three major 
recommendations for increased effective- 
ness: (1) partial reorganization, at least, 
to provide a more broadly based organ- 
ization, a permanent well qualified staff 
and an adequate research agency; (2) 
continuance of candidate endorsement for 
the city council; increasing the number 
of endorsed candidates, perhaps, to more 
than the nine posts on the council and 
campaigning to have more of Richmond’s 
top businessmen run as candidates; and 
(3) establishment of a continuous pro- 
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gram of citizen education and a general 
widening of RCA’s scope of activity by 
taking stands on issues as well as can- 
didates. 

These recommendations are all aimed 
at making RCA a permanent and effec- 
tive organization operating continuously 
instead of relying on the present tech- 
nique—sporadic election-time activity— 
which none the less has been responsible 
for the success of at least six RCA- 
sponsored candidates to the city council 
at each election since 1948. 

The authors conclude: “There is still 
a place for RCA in Richmond if RCA 
can but find how it may best serve the 
greatest number of Richmond’s citizens. 
The organization stands at the crossroads 
in 1960. It can take the path of least 
resistance and serve the public in a lim- 
ited capacity. Or it can take a hard look 
at what needs to be done to provide 
Richmond with an efficient operation and 
make the kind of broad contribution that 
so many other citizen associations are 
making today throughout the country. 
The authors hope RCA will heed the 
guideposts set forth in this study and 
choose the latter road.” 

Anne K. Sticu 


Seattle Students 
Hold Election Debates 


In the interim between the recent mu- 
nicipal primary and general election, the 
students in contemporary problems of 
Seattle’s Roosevelt High School were 
assigned to discuss the Municipal League 
of Seattle and King County and its activ- 
ities. Teams of students studied the 
league’s operations—reports, publications, 
by-laws, committee structure, operating 
procedures and policies. “Staff members 
were quizzed so critically that they fre- 
quently had to scurry to files for an- 
swers,” reports the league’s Municipal 
News. 

The investigations culminated in a 
series of classroom discussions in which 
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the league was both lauded and lam- 
pooned. Ironically, says the News, stu- 
dent criticisms were more thoughtful 
than those frequently made by their 
seniors. Tone of the discussions would 
indicate that those taking part in the 
sessions “will make prime prospects for 
league membership in the years to come.” 


Course in Politics 


The Newsletter of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce reports that seven members 
of the Altoona, Pennsylvania, Chamber 
of Commerce together with their wives 
have taken an Action Course in Prac- 
tical Politics. They met at 7 P. M. every 
other Sunday in the homes of the par- 
ticipants. The group was led by a local 
attorney. 


How Rate Candidates 


A Review of Procedures of Candidates 
Investigating Committee has been issued 
by the executive secretary of the Mu- 
nicipal League of Seattle and King 
County (Lyon Building, Seattle 4) to 
aid the committee in evaluating its pro- 
cedures. It contains a list of - possible 
changes in method with comments, the 
rating chart used for candidates and 
terms and definitions used to qualify 
candidates. 


Community Conference 


Several hundred persons attended a 
community conference on local govern- 
ment held in Cincinnati in February. 
According to the March 21 Good Gov- 
ernment Bulletin of the Hamilton Coun- 
ty (Ohio) Good Government League, 
the conference discussed the many prob- 
lems of the fragmented governments 
providing services in Hamilton County 
(Cincinnati). Luther Gulick, president 
of the Institute of Public Administration 
and former city administrator of New 
York, discussed the challenging changes 
in urban life and the problems they pose. 
Other speakers included James A. Nor- 
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ton, former executive director of the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Services Com- 
mission; Ladislas Segoe, planning con- 
sultant; and Edward A. Graber of the 
Ohio Health Department. Excerpts from 
some of the addresses were published 
by the Bulletin. 


Membership Drive 


The Detroit Citizens League is con- 
ducting a drive for an additional one 
thousand members. Dr. Richard M. Mc- 
Kean, prominent Detroit physician, chair- 
man of the league’s membership com- 
mittee, has asked all members to continue 
their efforts. The committee, composed 
of 56 active league members, has been 
making an intensive effort to revitalize 
the league’s individual membership. More 
than 1,800 personalized letters of invi- 
tation have been sent out to prospects. 


At one of the meetings of the league’s 
board of directors, Charles C. Andrews, 
league president, paid tribute to the 
membership committee and its chairman, 
commenting, “With the help of such good 
citizens there is every reason to believe 
Detroiters will respond favorably to the 
invitations being sent out by the member- 
ship committee.” 


Annual Meeting 


The Sarasota County (Florida) Civic 
League held its first annual meeting— 
and that of its affiliated Research Bu- 
reau—at a luncheon on March 28. The 
association was organized last fall as “a 
nonprofit, nonpartisan citizens’ associa- 
tion for good government.” 


Strictly Personal 
spring, 
James Vorenberg became president of 


At its annual meeting this 


the Cambridge (Massachusetts) Civic 
Association. Mr. Vorenberg has been 
particularly active in the association’s 
election campaigns. He served as its 
campaign director in 1959. 
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Researcher’s Digest 


- Patricia H. Shumate, Editor 





Is the Solid South 
Breaking Down? 


Republican Vote Study 
Shows Signs of Change 


HE Solid South has been showing 

signs of political volatility since 1948. 
In that year four of the eleven states of 
the former Confederacy voted Dixiecrat. 
Eisenhower carried four southern states 
in 1952 and five in 1956. Furthermore, 
the GOP has gained five congressmen 
from the region since the present ad- 
ministration entered the White House. 

With another presidential election at 
hand, Donald S. Strong, a professor of 
political science at the University of Ala- 
bama, has written an extremely timely 
study, Urban Republicanism in the South 
(Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University, 1960, 69 
pages). 

Does the Republican party have a 
chance to become a truly national party? 
Dr. Strong’s qualified answer constitutes 
highly interesting reading. 

The research is centered upon the Re- 
publican vote in the 1952 and 1956 presi- 
dential elections and upon the congres- 
sional elections of 1946 through 1958 
inclusive. The GOP has always had 
strong support in the mountain districts 
of Tennessee, Georgia and North Caro- 
lina plus a few other scattered regions, 
dating from Reconstruction days. To 
this previously insignificant group has 
now been added a decided Republican 
sentiment in urban areas. Strong doubts 
that this support will make the difference 
between Republican victory or defeat in 
the Electoral College any time in the 
near future. Although in years of a Re- 
publican presidential sweep the South 
might well contribute to the margin, in 


close elections it is doubtful the South 
will effect victory for the GOP. The 
South could, however, spell the difference 
between Republican or Democratic con- 
trol of the House of Representatives. 

In charting the growth of southern 
Republicanism, the author makes the un- 
fortunate decision to use 1936 as the base 
year for comparison. While there is some 
validity to his argument that “if one is 
to talk of the party’s growth, one selects 
the low point from which growth began,” 
this reviewer believes a truer contrast 
would have been achieved had 1940 or 
1944 been used as the base date. The 
1936 Roosevelt landslide presents an un- 
fair picture of Republican weakness not 
only in the South but elsewhere in the 
nation and the 1956 election creates an 
unfair picture of Democratic losses when 
contrasted with 1936. 

The book’s major thesis is that the 
GOP has shown a consistently steady 
gain since 1936 in the major urban areas 
of the South. In striking similarity to 
northern Republicanism, the southern 
variety gains most of its recruits from 
wealthy whites. The author has under- 
taken a difficult task of matching eco- 
nomic demographic data with election 
results since few election boards and the 
Census Bureau are so considerate to the 
researcher as to use the same method of 
districting. Dr. Strong does construct 
comparable data, however, for many of 
the major cities. With the sole exception 
of Charleston, South Carolina, where 
State’s Righters were important, the cor- 
relation between income and the propen- 
sity to vote Republican is unmistakeable. 
This relationship held true for members 
of both races. 

In 1952 Eisenhower received a sub- 
stantial vote from the white residents of 
the so-called “Black Belt” while polling 
rather poorly among Negroes. The proc- 
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ess was reversed in 1956. The extreme 
volatility of these two groups, the inter- 
vening Little Rock incident and the whole 
nature of the explosive race issue lead 
Dr. Strong to contend, “The GOP will 
have to win recruits from people whose 
worries include economic matters as well 
as race.” The wealthy urban resident 
best fits these criteria. 

While the author does not question the 
possibility of another Dixiecrat move- 
ment gaining control of several states, 
such a group would have its greatest 
strength in the rural areas rather than 
the cities. He feels recent urban develop- 
ments are but “an early step in a long 
run trend toward an enduring presidential 
Republicanism accompanied by a lesser 
amount of the grass-roots variety.” He 
concludes that no matter what the po- 
litical vicissitudes of 1960, the Republi- 
can party’s share of the southern vote 
will never again drop to the “normal” 
level of 1944. While the GOP might 
fail to carry many southern states for 
its presidential candidate, his “coattails” 
give Republicans an increasingly good 
chance to acquire more congressional 
seats from the cities of the Old South. 

Wi1aM J. D. Bop 


Seeks Effective Pattern 
For Reporting Campaign Funds 


Money, Politics and Public Reporting 
by Herbert E. Alexander (Citizens’ Re- 
search Foundation, 245 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey, February 1960, 
87 pages, 50 cents) outlines the present 
federal law on reporting of moneys spent 
in political campaigns. Redefinitions of 
such terms as “election,” “political com- 
mittee” and “candidate” are suggested to 
make the law more precise, and model 
registration and reporting forms are 
shown. The author recommends creating 
a single federal agency to collect and 
examine these forms so that uniformity 
and adequate skill in interpretation and 
enforcement can be maintained. 
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Dr. Alexander is convinced that: “Ex- 
posure of political funds to public view 
need not entail the imposition of compli- 
cated restrictions which invite evasion 
and raise serious constitutional questions. 
What is required is an effective pattern 
of public reporting which will promote 
public confidence in the party and elec- 
torai machinery and contribute toward a 
more informed and enlightened electorate 
without infringing upon guaranteed rights 
or impeding free participation.” 


Anne K. Sricu 


Toledo Group Reviews 
City Election Methods 


The Greater Toledo Municipal League 
has published a research report on City 
Council Election Methods (417 Huron 
Street, Toledo 4, Ohio, January 1960, 
26 pages). It provides background ma- 
terial on the various election systems 
that have been used in Toledo, alternative 
methods used in other cities and an ex- 
planation of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of district representation. The 
appendix covers the selection and voting 
power of mayors and the election of 
councilmen in other large council-man- 
ager cities. 

Numerous proposals have been made 
since the manager plan was adopted in 
Toledo in 1936 to change the election 
articles providing for proportional repre- 
sentation and selection of the mayor by 
the council from among its own members. 
The only successful amendment discarded 
P.R. in 1949 for plurality election at 
large of the nine council members. Some 
recent proposals have urged election by 
districts, selection of the mayor at large 
by the people and lengthening the term 
of office for councilmen from two years 
to four. The research report does not 
recommend any of the proposals but 
simply advises that the alternatives be 
considered if a change is to be made. 


A.K.S. 
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Community Growth Conference 


Last fall the Pittsburgh Area Chapter 
of the American Institute of Planners 
sponsored the First Annual Western 
Pennsylvania Community Growth Con- 
ference. The participants directed their 
attention to the different attitudes toward 
community development held by planners, 
home builders and government agencies. 

The Proceedings (1959, 92 pages, 
$3.00) can be obtained from the Institute 
of Local Government, 301 Bruce Hall, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13. 


County Personnel Trends 


The sixth biennial survey of county 
salaries and personnel practices in the 
state has been conducted by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Institute of 
Government. Donald B. Hayman pre- 
sents the results in Trends in County 
Personnel Practices in North Carolina 
(Chapel Hill, 1960, 69 pages, $1.00). 
Questionnaires to county accountants 
furnish the data for the study. 


Louisiana Handbooks 


In April the Pubiic Affairs Research 
Council of Louisiana published Louisiana 
State Agencies Handbook 1960 and 
Louisiana State Tax Handbook 1960 
(Baton Rouge, 265 and 141 pages, $2.00 
and $1.00 respectively). The volume on 
state taxes brings up to date a previous 
series on the subject; both are designed 
as references. 


Mass Transit 


Some Social Aspects of Mass Transit 
in Selected American Cities by Joel 
Smith (Institute for Community Devel- 
opment and Services, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, 1959, 32 pages, 
$1.00) is the first of a series of research 
monographs on the community. This 
report discusses previous research on the 
subject, differences in the use of mass 
transportation and ventures a partial ex- 
planation for the noted differences. One 
of the few findings of the study suggests 
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that urban redevelopment and planning 
should emphasize concentration in the 
downtown area; people are apparently 
willing to forego driving downtown in 
favor of mass transportation if they can 
walk to the several places they want to 
visit in the city. 


Handbook for Selectmen 


Patricia Stuart has revised the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut Institute of Public 
Service’s 1951 Handbook for Connecticut 
Selectmen (Storrs, 1960, 67 pages, $1.00). 
A guide to the General Statutes, the 
book covers the office and specific duties 
of the selectmen. 


Compile Bibliographies 
Exchange bibliographies are being dis- 
tributed by the University of California 
Committee of Planning Librarians, 6318 
Thornhill Drive, Oakland 11. They may 
be obtained on subscription at $8.00 for 
ten consecutive issues or bought individ- 
ually at various prices. 

Titles in the series include: City 
Planning: Selected References for Citi- 
zen Groups (February 1960, 13 pages) ; 
Central Business Districts (November 
1959, 56 pages); Planning Classifica- 
tions, Subject Headings and Definitions: 
An Annotated List (May 1959, 21 
pages); Ideal Forms for Cities: An 
Historical Bibliography (June 1959, 53 
pages); Bibliography of Methodological 
Studies in Small-Area Population Esti- 
mation and Projection Issued Since 1945 
(December 1958, 11 pages). 

‘Also Selected Urban Design Projects 
Since World War II (December 1958, 
22 pages); Property Valuation: Its Re- 
lation to Zoning and City Planning 
(September 1958, 5 pages); Greendale, 
Wisconsin (May 1958, 2 pages); Plan- 
ning Textbooks for School Use Ranging 
From Kindergarten Through High 
School (February 1958, 3 pages): Park 
Schools: A Bibliography (February 1958, 
4 pages); and Urban Dispersal in the 
United States for Military Purposes 
(June 1956, 4 pages). 





Books in Review 


Metropolitan Areas 
Tue Feperat GOVERNMENT AND MET- 
ROPOLITAN AREAS. By Robert H. Con- 
nery and Richard H. Leach. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1960. xi, 275 pp. $4.75. 


Concern with the problems of metro- 
politan areas on the part of agencies of 
the federal government is not new. Not 
until the publication of this book, how- 
ever, has there been anything approach- 
ing a definitive statement of the impli- 
cations of federal programs in metro- 
politan areas. Professors Connery and 
Leach have written a landmark work in 
the literature of American federalism. 


Without pausing to restate more than 
the bare essential facts of metropolitan 
growth, the authors quickly lay before 
the reader the most important aspects 
of federal involvement in metropolitan 
areas program by program — housing, 
water resources, water pollution control, 
airports, military installations, civil de- 
fense, highways, air pollution control, 
recreation, etc. This montage presents 
anything but an orderly picture. You 
see conflict, confusion, inadequacy and an 
almost total lack of a consciousness of 
the interrelationships which in fact exist 
among these programs. 

Representation of metropolitan inter- 
ests in Washington as expressed both 
in “the activities of the various organized 
groups and those of individual mayors 
emphasize the partial attack, the ad hoc 
solution. In many cases, the result is 
the adoption of contradictory and con- 
flicting policies.” 

The authors found that “Congress has 
paid considerable attention to a number 
of individual urban problems. . .. It 
has done so haphazardly. ... There is 
a fundamental difference between the 
kind of one-interest situation that exists 
in the case of agriculture and the many- 
interest situation that exists in metropol- 
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itan areas.” Many of the interests “are 
opposed to one another.” 

Congressional sentiment seems to be 
that, “Since there is no metropolitan 
constituency as such, Congress will .. . 
leave metropolitan areas to solve their 
own problems.” Congress has recently 
given more systematic attention to the 
problems of the Washington metropoli- 
tan area, i.e., problems extending beyond 
the boundaries of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Within the broader context of inter- 
governmental relations, metropolitan are- 
as have received considerable attention 
particularly in the House subcommittee 
which has been conducting a follow-up 
of the Kestnbaum report. The number 
of senators expressing concern about 
metropolitan matters is increasing sig- 
nificantly. 

The authors believe, however, that 
proper consideration of metropolitan 
areas by the federal government will de- 
pend upon presidential leadership. They 
examine proposals for equipping the 
executive branch to provide this leader- 
ship. A Department of Urban Affairs is 
rejected. A Council on Metropolitan 
Areas is advocated. This new agency 
would be attached to the Executive Of- 
fice of the President and patterned large- 
ly after the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors. A good case is made for this 
proposal, but undoubtedly the adequacy 
of the new agency for achieving the 
objectives anticipated will be debated for 
some time. 


“The case for federal action” is more 
convincing than the arguments for any 
particular organization vehicle to manage 
this action. “Few would argue with the 
basic premise that the primary responsi- 
bility for solving the problems of metro- 
politan areas lies with local and state 
governments. Under our constitutional 
system no other assignment is possible. 
On the other hand, few will disagree 
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with the assertion that the very size and 
nature of the problem, if nothing else, 
makes it a national issue demanding na- 
tional action.” 

The authors clearly demonstrate the 
inability of the states unaided to meet 
metropolitan problems. This is due part- 
ly to the interstate and even inter- 
national dimensions of many metropoli- 
tan areas. The federal government is 
called upon to share responsibility for 
the solution of these problems and to 
devise “a coherent and comprehensive 
policy, within the framework of the fed- 
eral system, to guide it in its actions.” 
The principle of cooperative federalism 
is stressed in approaching the metropol- 
itan problem as a whole. “Given a true 
understanding of the nature of modern 
American federalism, the national gov- 
ernment can provide leadership, research 
and incentives which will go a long way 
toward solving the problems of govern- 
ment in metropolitan areas. ... The 
federal government must give metropol- 
itan areas, with their huge populations, 
their dynamic economies, their world in- 
fluence and social importance, a greater 
share of its attention than they so far 
have been accorded.” 


This book is the first publication of 
the Governmental Affairs Institute’s Gov- 
ernment in Metropolitan Areas Project, 
which is headed by Dr. Luther Gulick 
and financed by the Edgar Stern Family 
Fund. 

W.N.C., Jr. 


Tue San Francisco Bay Area: A 
Metropolis in Perspective. By Mel Scott. 
University of California Press, Berkeley 
4, 1959. x, 333 pp. $12.50. 

Few cities in America, indeed in all 
the world, have as magnificent a physical 
setting as San Francisco. It is a city of 
colorful scenes, fascinating history and 
an impassioned civic pride. But San 
Francisco has problems. She is not alone 
on the bay. Her 800,000 people share 
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the Bay Area with almost two million 
others. 


Mr. Scott’s book presents the entire 
panorama—‘“the city”—from its earliest 
days to the multi-city complex of today. 
He writes the story of the San Francisco 
Bay Area as a moving history and at 
times, because of the colorful events he is 
relating, it reads like a novel. 


Beginning with the discovery of the 
bay, Mr. Scott carries the history of the 
area through the mission days, the found- 
ing of the various towns, the era of the 
Mexican rancheros, the turbulent days 
of the gold rush, the arrival of the rail- 
roads and on to the events of the present. 
Many of the tales are familiar but are 
told with a sufficient amount of new 
detail to make thoroughly good reading. 
The author carefully constructs a picture 
of the entire area, its common heritage 
and its total interdependency. Special 
attention is given to those men of vision 
who dreamed big dreams for an indi- 
vidual city, like Daniel Burnham’s plan 
for San Francisco, and to those few who 
strove for a unified bay community. 


Planning has had a long and honored 
tradition in the bay region. The cities 
have enjoyed “periods of heady pros- 
perity” at irregular intervals ever since 
the days of the gold rush. The inhabi- 
tants have known disaster too. Few 
earthquakes and fires are as well known 
as the 1906 catastrophe. Planning has 
been forced upon the people by events 
since the earliest days of American settle- 
ment. Forty years ago President Taft 
called San Francisco “the city that knows 
how.” Mr. Scott’s observation is that 
those days are gone and that petty bick- 
ering and “inept politicians” keep San 
Francisco and its neighbors floundering 
“in smugness and indecision.” The au- 
thor assails the divisive activities of sup- 
posed political leaders and civic groups 
that stymie constructive cooperation 
throughout the entire metropolitan re- 
gion. 
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Particular emphasis is laid upon the 
need for creating “a political entity em- 
powered to deal with related area-wide 
governmental functions.” While such a 
development might be highly desirable, 
it seems a little strong to state, “Trans- 
fer of certain local legislative preroga- 
tives to a metropolitan policy-making 
body is the only long-term answer to 
the problem of coordinated development in 
the nine-county bay area.” Also, Scott 
takes a rather dim view of the ability 
of a metropolitan regional planning 
agency to perform more than “an edu- 
cational service” without the creation of 
a metropolitan government. Clearly 
there is room for criticism of the ever- 
increasing number of special purpose 
districts and authorities in metropolitan 
areas but some of these have demon- 
strated great utility and have done so 
without the aid of an area-wide metro- 
politan government. 

Certainly Mr. Scott has himself per- 
formed an admirable educational service. 
His book can do much to educate the 
citizens of the bay area to their joint 
heritage and common responsibilities and 
it makes fascinating reading for all peo- 
ple living in an urban area and concerned 
about the future of the modern American 
metropolis. 

Wru1am J.D. Boyp 


Election Costs 

Tue Costs or Democracy. By Alex- 
ander Heard. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, 1960. xxv, 493 
pp. $6.00. 

In this solid volume there are 1,099 
footnotes comprising the fruits of con- 
versations with 600 persons and a drag- 
net of conceivably every significant 
printed utterance on the subject of money 
in politics for the last half century. They 
include few ibid.’s and op. cit.’s but are 
an amazing and readable collection of 
fugitive outdoor data. Such flotsam evi- 
dence is almost all there is on this 
subject. 
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Floating above these footnote storiettes 
on each page run sober interpretation 
and commentary reflecting the author’s 
involvement in several Senate inquiries 
and his collaboration with fourteen writ- 
ers of theses. Financial support is ac- 
knowledged to the University of North 
Carolina, Harvard, Edgar Stern Family 
Fund and Ford Foundation. 


For another generation knowledge of 
this subject and of its further develop- 
ments and events will be built on this 
volume just as the previous benchmarks 
have been in the works of James K. Pol- 
lock and Louise Overacker. 


The coverage includes state as well as 
national campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures, the interest groups, the neces- 
sities and inevitabilities of our unwieldy 
party structures and finally the difficulties 
of improving the chaos in which he esti- 
mates $140 million is spent in election 
of national and local officers in a typical 
year. A large sum, he points out, yet not 
too large per capita! 

Mr. Heard’s final chapter, “Policies for 
the Future,” appraises the schemes for 
regulation—government subsidies to the 
parties, government provision for free 
communication facilities such as radio and 
T.V. time and voter pamphlets, tax in- 
centives for contributors, wider partici- 
pation by small contributors, disclosure 
laws and legal limitations and the need 
in the public mind for a better appreci- 
ation of the genuine need for money to 
grease the elective process in our unique- 
ly huge constituencies and of the duty 
of rescuing the party managements from 
dependence on large contributors. 


R.S.C. 
Politics 


Pourtics Is Your Business, By Wil- 
liam H. Baumer and Donald G. Herz- 
berg. The Dial Press, 461 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16, 1960. 187 pp. $3.50. 

Labeled “A Guide to Practical Politics 
for Businessmen,” this short volume pre- 
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sents the strong reasons for political 
participation by businessmen. Descrip- 
tions are given of the various political 
education and action programs set up 
by associations, such as the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers as well as 
individual firms like Johnson and John- 
son. 

Locel party organization is outlined 
and two or three short histories are given 
of the personal experiences of amateur 
“politicians.” Finally, in what is perhaps 
the most valuable section of this book, 
the procedures for helping a party are 
detailed—information is given on how to 
run a block party to meet candidates and 
raise money, as well as organize a cam- 
paign as a candidate. 

Both authors have had extensive ex- 
perience in business politics; Baumer is 
special assistant to the president of John- 
son and Johnson and Herzberg is exec- 
utive director of the Eagleton Institute 
of Politics at Rutgers University. 


Anne K, Sticu 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


(See also Researcher’s Digest and other 
departments) 


Annexation 


New ANNEXATION AND INCORPORATION 
Law. Municipal Reference Bureau, 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, 15 
University of Minnesota Library, Min- 
neapolis 14, May 1959. 17 pp. 


Bibliography 
Succestep Reapincs ror New Coun- 
CILMEN AND Mayors. A Bibliography. 
Compiled by the Institute of Government 
Library. Institute of Government, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
June 1959. 9 pp. 


Business in Politics 


A Poxrricat Roe For BuvusINgEss. 
(Reprint.) By Crawford H. Greene- 


NATIONAL CIVIC REVIEW 


[ June 


walt. California Management Review, 
University of California, Berkeley, Fall 
1959. 5 pp. 


Civil Defense 


SHELTER DESIGNS FOR PROTECTION 
AGAINST RADIOACTIVE FALLouT. Report 
to the Institute of Public Administration. 
Voorhees, Walker, Smith, Smith and 
Haines, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
February 1960. 98 pp. 


Civil Service 


Tue Civm SeERvICE OF THE ANCIENT 
Wortp. (Reprint.) By William C. 
Beyer. Public Administration Review, 
American Society for Public Administra- 
tion, 6042 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Autumn 1959. 7 pp. 


Interstate Relations 
Report OF THE NEw YorK-VERMONT 
INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN Basin. Albany, New York, 
1959. 166 pp. (Apply Roy Kennedy, 
Executive Director, the Commission, 
Ausable Chasm, New York.) 


Judiciary 
THe New York Stare Court or 
Crarms: Irs History, JURISDICTION AND 
Reports. By Ernest Henry Breuer. The 
University of the State of New York, 
State Education Department, Albany, 
1959. 55 pp. 


Land Use 
METROPOLITAN Lanp Srupy. Twin 
Cities Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion, Griggs-Midway Building, St. Paul 
4, Minnesota, April 1960. 53 pp. Maps. 


Legislation 
Acts oF THE 1959 PENNSYLVANIA GEN- 
ERAL AsseMBLY ArFFecTING LocaL Gov- 
ERNMENTs. Compiled by Severino Stef- 
anon. Bureau of Municipal Affairs, 
Pennsylvania Department of Internal 
Affairs, Harrisburg, March 1960. 89 pp. 
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Tue 1960 Kentucky General As- 
SEMBLY AND THE CITIES—LEGISLATION. 
Kentucky Municipal League, Lexington, 
April 1960. 10 pp. 

PARLIAMENTARY SUPERVISION OF DEL- 
EGATED LEGISLATION. The United King- 
dom, Australia, New Zealand and Can- 
ada. By John E. Kersell. Stevens & 
Sons, Limited, 11 New Fetter Lane, 
London E.C. 4, xvi, 178 pp. $4.25. 
(Apply The Carswell Co., Ltd., 145-49, 
Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Can- 
ada.) 


Local Government 


AREA AND Power. A Theory of Local 
Government. By Arthur Maass, editor; 
Paul Ylvisaker, Robert C. Wood, York 
Willbern, J. Stefan Dupré, Stanley Hoff- 
mann and Samuel P. Huntington. The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1959. 224 
pp. $5.00. 


Organizations 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ations. (Second Edition.) Geographic 
Index. Gale Research Co., 1116 Book 
Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan, 1959. 172 
pp. $15. 


Parks 

Tue Dynamics oF Park DEMAND. 
Present and Future Demand for Recre- 
ation and Open Space in the Tri-State 
New York Metropolitan Region and the 
Nation.1 By Marion Clawson. Regional 
Plan Association, Inc., 230 West 4lst 
Street, New York 36, April 1960. 46 pp. 
$3.00. Illus. 


Police 
PRActTICcAL Pottce KNow ence. By Juby 
E. Towler. Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 
East Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, 1960. vii, 206 pp. $5.75. 


Police Dogs 
Tue Use or Docs tn Portce Work. 
United States Conference of Mayors, 


1 See page 284, this issue. 
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1707 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., March 1960. 6 pp. 25 cents. 


Politics 


PowrricaLs AND APOLITICALS: SOME 
MEASUREMENTS OF PERSONALITY TRAITS. 
By Bernard Hennessy. Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press, Detroit 2, November 1959. 
20 pp. $1.50. 


Pollution 


Wuat THE States Are Dotnc Anout 
Pottution. [A series of articles on some 
of the states.] Wastes Engineering, 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, Octo- 
ber and November, 1959. 17 pp. 


Population 
New Hampsuire Locat PoPuLAtTION 
Estimates—1958. By Paul Hendrick. 
New Hampshire State Planning and 
Development Commission, Concord, De- 
cember 1959. 29 pp. Tables. 


Prisons 


CHANGES MADE IN Prison LAW AND 
ADMINISTRATION IN NortTH CAROLINA 
1953-1960. By V. L. Bounds. (Prepared 
for the North Carolina Prison Depart- 
ment.) Institute of Government, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
March 1960. 163 pp. 


Public Administration 
Pustic ADMINISTRATION. (Fourth 
Edition.) By John M. Pfiffner and 
Robert V. Presthus. The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 
10. viii, 570 pp. $7.00. 


Public Welfare 

Tue Costs oF HOSPITALIZATION FOR 
INDIGENTS IN Hawan, by Takaaki Izu- 
mi. Pustic ASSISTANCE IN HAWAII: 
Statutory Provisions AND TRENDS IN 
PAYMENTS, by Joseph M. Gedan and 
Charles S. James. Legislative Reference 
Bureau, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
1960. 45 and 34 pp. respectively. $1.00 
each. 
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Salaries 


Wace anv Satary Survey or Ari- 
zona Cities AND Towns. League of 
Arizona Cities and Towns, 2727 North 
Central Avenue, Phoenix, March 1960. 
17 pp. $3.00. 


Subdivision 
Guipe To Suspivision Controt. Local 
Planning Bulletin, Twin Cities Metro- 
politan Planning Commission, Griggs- 
Midway Building, St. Paul 4, April 1960. 
17 pp. 


Taxation and Finance 

EXEMPTION OF PROPERTY FROM LOCAL 
TAXATION IN Detaware. A Case Study 
of New Castle County, Delaware. By 
Walter J. Norbet. Administrative and 
Budget Officer, New Castle County, 
Wilmington 1, 1960. 97 pp. 

REVENUES AND EXpPEenpirures oF 139 
TENNESSEE Towns AND Cities 1958. 
Compiled by William T. Chaffin and 
George T. Morton. Municipal Technical 
Advisory Service, Division of University 
Extension, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, in cooperation with the Ten- 
nessee Municipal League, March 1960. 
66 pp. 

Wuat's AwEAD IN County FINANCE? 
By Mabel Walker. Tar Policy, Tax 
Institute, 457 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey, March-April 1960. 9 pp. 
50 cents. 

Wisconsin’s STATE AND LocaL Tax 
Burpen. Impact, Incidence and Tax Re- 
vision Alternatives. Tax Study Com- 
mittee, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, September 1959. viii, 152 pp. Tables. 


CITY, STATE AND NATION 
(Continued from page 316) 
and problems with which governing of- 


ficials must be familiar. Speakers and 
program participants will be drawn from 
the ranks of experienced municipal offi- 
cials and from the university faculty and 
staff. 
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International Conferences 
Of Local Authorities 


The fifteenth International Congress 
of Local Authorities is to be held at 
Tel-Aviv in Israel November 16-23, 1960. 
The congress, which is organized by the 
International Union of Local Authorities, 
headquarters of which are in The Hague, 
in close cooperation with the government 
of Israel, the cities of Tel-Aviv, Haifa 
and Jerusalem and the Union of Local 
Authorities in Israel, will provide the 
first world-wide discussion on “The 
tasks of local authorities in development 
areas.” 

Special attention will be given to rural 
development, industrial development, the 
social and cultural adaptation of the 
population and the role of local author- 
ities in the implementation of develop- 
ment plans. 

The third European Conference of Lo- 
cal Authorities, convened by the Council 
of Europe, met in Strasbourg from 
January 25 to 28, 1960. Some 130 may- 
ors, burgomasters and municipal council- 
lors from fourteen European countries 
attended the conference. 

Discussions at the conference were 
based on a number of reports presented 
by experts invited by the Committee on 
Local Authorities of the Council of Eu- 
rope. Three reports dealt with social 
and economic problems: European Re- 
gional Planning and the Balanced Devel- 
opment of the European Community, the 
Economic Expansion of the Less Devel- 
oped Regions in Europe, and the Inte- 
gration of Natural Regions Astride 
Frontiers. The other reports dealt with 
problems of local finance (the European 
Investment Bank and Developments in 
the Field of Municipal Credits) and with 
urban renewal. 

The conference adopted various reso- 
lutions as well as a charter which forms 
the basis for future work and which 
provides for periodic consultation of the 
Conference of Local Authorities by the 
Council of Europe. 





Fruin-Colnon Entries Invited 


The 1960 Fruin-Colnon Awards will 
be presented at the League’s National 
Conference on Government in Phoenix, 
November 13-16. Institutions, publish- 
ing houses and individuals are invited 
to submit nominations to the League 
prier to July 31, 1960. The purpose 
of these awards, which are financed by 
a grant from the Fruin-Colnon Con- 
tracting Company in St. Louis, is to 
recognize significant contributions to 
the understanding and solution of the 
problems of urban and metropolitan 
areas. 

Any individual or group publishing 
a book, report, series of newspaper 
articles, conducting a research program, 
or completing an action program during 
the twelve-month period ending June 
30, 1960, which falls within the broad 
purpose of this program is eligible. 


The awards may be in the form of 


either cash grants or suitable plaques 
or both. In some cases the cash grants 
be in the form of subsidies for 
supplemental printing and distribution 
of significant publications. The number 
and nature of the awards to be made 
will be at the discretion of the judges, 


may 


nine of whom are designated by the 
National Municipal League and one by 
the Fruin-Colnon Company. 

Two books and two civic groups were 
cited last year for contributions toward 
urban progress. 


Reform Leader 


Confers at League 

Mrs. Lewis Harris, former president 
of the League of Women Voters of 
Galveston, a leader of the recent success- 
ful campaign to 
adopt the council- 
manager plan to 
replace the com- 
mission form of 
government in her 
city, visited the 
League office in 
May to confer with 
members of the 
staff concerning 
problems during 
the transition period. The commission 
form of government originated in Gal- 
veston following the catastrophic tidal 
wave and flood in 1900. (See page 326, 
this issue.) 


Mrs. Lewis Harris 


Phote of League’s Committee on Policy and Program, meeting in May, shows, clockwise, Carl H. 
Pforzheimer, Jr. (back to camera), James M. Osborn, William N. Cassella, Jr., Harold S. Shefelman, 
Alfred Willoughby, William Collins and Thomas R. Reid. 





Group Studies 


o 2 © . 2 
Citizen Participation 

Preliminary discussions of a coop- 
erative study of citizen participation 
in public decision-making were held in 
the Osborn Room of the Carl H. Pfor- 
zheimer Building on May 11. 

It was agreed that a systematic study 
of experience with various governmental 
including administrative and 
policy-making commissions and advi- 
sory boards is needed as well as an ex- 
ploration of new approaches to citizen 
activity in public affairs at the state and 
local level. 

Participants in the discussion were: 

George D. Butler, National Recrea- 
tion Association; Mrs. Fred L. Brad- 
fute, John E. Dula, and Mrs. William J. 
Kelley, all of the Westchester County 
Council of Social Agencies; George 
Deming and Sumner Myers of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration; George 
Rabinoff, National Social Welfare As- 
sembly; Milton G. Rector, National 
Probation and Parole Association; Ed- 
ward Wellin, American Public Health 
Association; Mildred Wagle, Child Wel- 
fare League of America; Howard N. 
Mantel, Legislative Drafting Research 
Fund, Columbia University; and John 
E. Bebout, William N. Cassella, Jr., and 
William J. D. Boyd, National Municipal 
League. 

In subsequent discussions precise 
plans for the study are to be developed 
and other interested organizations will 
be invited to participate. 


devices 


State Model 


(Continued from page 281) 
natorial proposals defeated in the legis- 
lature. 
Sharp criticisms of the judiciary arti- 
cle led to a recommendation to shift 
from an elective chief justice with power 


to appoint other judges to a system of 
gubernatorial appointment. 

For the local government article the 
consensus of the group favored a sim- 
pler constitutional statement if not a 
move to the proposal of the American 
Municipal Association, establishing the 
principle of home rule but leaving its 
implementation to the legislature. 

The group favored a stronger legis- 
lature and agreed that the model places 
too many restrictions upon legislative 
power. 

Attending, in addition to Dr. Wheeler, 
were: Cecil Morgan, League past presi- 
dent; Jac Chambliss, regional vice presi- 
dent, Chattanooga; Richard S. Childs, 
chairman, executive committee; John E. 
Bebout, assistant director and director 
N.Y.S. Temporary Commission on the 
Revision and Simplification of the Con- 
stitution; 

Also, Winston W. Crouch, University 
of California at Los Angeles; W. Brooke 
Graves, Library of Congress; Frank P. 
Grad, Legislative Drafting Research 
Fund, Columbia University; Robert S. 
Rankin, Duke University and member 
Federal Civil Rights Commission; John 
E. Reeves, University of Kentucky; Wal- 
ter E. Sandelius, University of Kansas. 

Joseph B. Hampton, assistant profes- 
sor of politics at Hollins College, served 
as secretary of the conference. Hollins 
President John R. Everett welcomed the 
group to the campus. 


Serves Advisory Group 


William N. Cassella, Jr., League 
associate, will serve on _ the 
National Advisory Committee on Rec- 
reation Standards of the National Rec- 
reation Association. The committee will 
review plans and recommendations of 
a group studying recreation space and 
tandards for cities and metropolitan 
areas. 


senior 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 
Story of the Council-Manager Plan, $2 pages (1959) , $ 25 
Charts: Council-Manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-Council Form 

(14% x 22”), 50 cents each, set of three 1, 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 

20 pages (1958) 25 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1959) 05 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1959) 05 
Comments of Labor Union Leaders in Council-Manager Cities (mimeo- 

graphed), 6 pages (1959) .......... -10 
P. R. [Proportional Resesesntationi. 12 pages (1955) 05 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958) 1.00 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages ze 

(1958) J 

(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.50) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 
Model City Charter, 172 pages (1941) 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) .ececsrerseee - 
Model County Charter, 109 pages (1956) 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 46 pages (1951) 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 38 pages (1954) 
Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages (1958) 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 60 pages (1954) ....-.ccercssserse 
Model State and Regional Planning Law, 73 pages (1958) ...0......-cccsses 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 
Model State Constitution, 63 pages (1948) 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 40 pages (1954).............. 
Model Voter Registra System, 56 pages (1957) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) ........-ccccvsesvs 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) 
Civie Victories, by Richard &. Childs, 367 pages (1952) 
Coroners—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 102 
pages mimeographed (1959) 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1958) .............. 
Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958) .............. 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 48 pages (1960) » 1.00 
Guide to Community Action, by Mark 8. Matthews, 447 pages (1954).... 4.00 
Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 40 pages (1959) .50 
New Era, New te to Metropolitan Living, by Luther 
Gulick (Reprinted from Natiowat Civic Ravisw) 8 pages (1959)... 
New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker ete. (reprinted from 
NaTIONAL MuwmicipaL Revisw), 32 pages (1955) 
Proportional Representation—lIllustrative Election, $ pages (1951) ........ 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940) 


Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description. 
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American System: Web of 


Governments 


66th National Conference on Government 


Phoenix, Arizona, November 13-16, 1960 


The 1960 National Conference on Government will begin a 
cycle of three Conferences built around the over-all theme: 
AMERICAN SYSTEM: WEB OF GOVERNMENTS. This cycle 
is an important part of the League’s program to create a better 
understanding by civic leaders and others of the complex pat- 
tern of intergovernmental relationships which characterizes the 
American system and the unusual demands this system makes 
upon the citizen. The programs will concentrate on specific 
aspects of the theme: 


1960 — “The Citizen’s Dilemma in the Web of Govern- 
ments” 


1961 — “Metropolitan Areas: Focal Point of Intergov- 
ernmental Conflict or Cooperation” 


1962 — “Leadership ‘to Form a More Perfect Union’ ” 
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